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ABSTRACT 



This manual and related 41 -minute video was produced by a 
5-year federally funded project to foster collaboration between special 
education and child care staff in early childhood programs. The approach is 
based on a structured, relationship-based, problem solving framework, "Going 
Around the Circle." The process involves five steps: (1) identifying 

staff -generated issues for problem solving; (2) gathering information from 
all concerned; (3) exploring how behavior is communicated through 
interactions and relationships; (4) identifying possible solutions and 
barriers; and (5) reviewing and evaluating the chosen plan. The first chapter 
introduces the themes of creating sustaining communities and 
relationship-building staff development. Chapter 2 focuses on using the 
"Going Around the Circle" model to build authentic relationships and improve 
staff communication. The next chapter applies the model to interactions with 
young children and the enhancement of classroom success. The last chapter 
considers the importance of supportive routines and rituals for children, 
staff, and families. An appendix describes application of the model in Los 
Angeles Children’s Center programs. Handouts appropriate for staff 
development are attached. (Contains 12 references.) (DB) 
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PREFACE 



JL eachers and administrators from early childhood 
programs across the country voice concern about the 
changes in community life that ultimately place children’s 
development at risk. They talk about increasing numbers of 
children with challenging behavior. They emphasize that 
time to meet and solve problems is a necessity. They request 
support in facilitating communication and implementing 
program practices that are consistent, appropriate, and 
nurturing for children, families and each other. 

The production of the Project Relationship video and 
accompanying manual culminates a five-year, federally-funded 
project developed within the Los Angeles Unified School 
District to address these concerns. The video and manual 
illustrate a structured relationship-based problem solving 
framework developed by special education and child care 
staff known as “Going Around the Circle.” Using this 
framework to address day-to-day challenges has improved 
staff communication, enriched early childhood program 
practices, and increased the successful inclusion of young 
children who are having difficulty coping with the demands 
of being in group care. 

The video is to be used as a training tool in an inservice 
setting. It includes an introduction and three illustrations. 
While we think there is value in watching the video in its 
entirety, it was designed to be shown in three distinct 
segments. Therefore, background information is repeated at 
the beginning of each illustration. The intent is to pause the 
tape and generate discussions that lead to new adaptations. 

The companion manual parallels the video. The three 
illustrations highlighted in the video are analyzed using the 
“Going Around the Circle” framework. These examples are 



intended to be a catalyst for further discussion and are 
expected to increase the reader s understanding of the philo- 
sophical underpinnings and the practical applications of rela- 
tionship-based problem solving. For your convenience in a 
training situation, critical information in the manual has 
been reformatted as handouts and can be found in the back 
of the manual. 

It is our sincere wish that these materials be used in your 
efforts to build respectful, responsive, relationships among 
children, parents, and staff. We believe that by sharing our 
acquired expertise and experiences, we contribute to a 
wisdom that promotes success for all children in early child- 
hood programs. 
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Chapter 1 



PROJECT RELATIONSHIP: 
CREATING AND SUSTAINING 
A NURTURING COMMUNITY 



INTRODUCTION 

P 

X reject Relationship was developed to enhance the 
collaboration between special education and child care staff, 
in order to provide support and training that would increase 
classroom success for young children who are having diffi- 
culty coping with child care expectations. Project 
Relationship is based on the belief that respectful, responsive 
relationships among staff, parents, and children are necessary 
to create and sustain a nurturing early childhood program. 

Child care has been designed to provide security and 
nurturing to thousands of young children, allowing their 
parents to work or go to school knowing that their children 
will be safe. As such, child care, centers have become an 
integral part of many communities. 

In recent years, child care has begun to serve young 
children who have developmental vulnerabilities, delays, and 
disabilities that need special attention in order for them to 
thrive. Children with delays and disabilities may face more 
challenges than their non-disabled peers. This makes it 
difficult for many of them to cope with the demands and 
expectations of the program. Now that more families are 
choosing to have their children with disabilities included in 
publicly funded child care, preparing child care providers 
with the training and supports needed to meet these chil- 
drens special needs is essential. 

In addition, significant changes in American life have 
resulted in many children growing up with family and 
community situations that place their health and develop- 
ment at risk. In many early childhood programs, families 
are dealing with issues of poverty, drug use, and community 
violence that affect the development of children and their 






^^Project Relationship enabled us to 
really meet the needs of special 
children, which I don^t think we 
could have done before, or which 
perhaps we did, but not in as 
successful a way as we^re doing now/^ 
Victoria Stevens 
Children s Center Principal 



**The increase in poverty in the 
community is contributing to the 
increase of child and family stress. ” 

Shizuko Akasaki 
Administrative Coordinator 
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STRESSORS 
AFFECTING 
CHILDREN AND 
FAMILIES 

• Teenage parenthood 

• Unsupported single 
parenthood 

• Marital discord 

• Incarcerated parents 

• Psychiatric illness 

• Overcrowding 

• Social isolation 

• Out of home 
separations 

• An overwhelming cost 
of hving 

• Family substance 
abuse 

• Gang activity 

• Community violence 

• Domestic violence 



''We came to the Center Monday 
and found bullet holes in our 
classroom wall. 

Victoria Stevens 
Children s Center Principal 

"It comes out in their play. In the 
block area outside we might see them 
build a bus; and if a staff member 
asks them where they are go ing, they 
will say to the county jail. 

Jackie Williams 
Children s Center Principal 




capacity to cope with child care center demands. Many 
parents worry about the safety of their children, and yet 
they are also confronted with the necessity of finding child 
care so they may be employed or prepared for employment. 

Consequently, many children are coming into child care 
with experiences that have been difficult, chaotic, frighten- 
ing, and/ or confusing. When experiences are unpredictable 
and chaotic, children become preoccupied with keeping 
themselves safe. They may have difficulty coping with the 
expectations of the classroom because they are also 
emotionally dealing with the repercussions of disability, 
family and community poverty, discord, substance abuse, and 
violence. When young children are stressed, they are not 
free to explore their environment, to relate, to discover, and 
to learn. 

Many child care teachers report feeling overwhelmed by 
the numbers of young children with diverse and special 
needs that require added individualized attention. They 
request strategies for communicating more effectively 
among themselves, for responding to young childrens chal- 
lenging behaviors, and for developing program practices 
that meet individual needs in a group setting. 

Los Angeles Unified School District responded to these 
needs by supporting the development of a collaborative 
relationship between the Division of Child Development 
and the Division of Special Education, Infant and Preschool 
Programs. Preschool special education teachers were placed 
within the District’s Children’s Center classrooms on an 
itinerant basis to help meet the needs of identified special 
education children. 
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PROJECT RELATIONSHIP 

Project Relationship utilizes a structured relationship- 
based problem solving framework that helps staff address 
issues and events that affect program functioning and child 
adjustment. This framework, which came to be called 
“Going Around the Circle,” fosters a process of inquiry, 
respect, and reflection that focuses on issues at hand and the 
staffs capacity to come up with solutions that appreciate 
individual differences and respond to individual needs. 

Fundamental to this approach is the belief that authen- 
tic, reciprocal relationships are built on trust, openness, 
honesty, and genuine concern for all those involved. When 
the staff work within this context they come to recognize 
the unique contribution relationships have in identifying 
concerns for discussion, in problem solving, in making deci- 
sions, and in enriching program practices for children, staff, 
and families. 

PHILOSOPHICAL BELIEFS OF THE PROJECT 

Basic philosophical beliefs of Project Relationship are: 

• Each Children s Center has its own unique culture 
based on the diversity of individuals that make up the 
child care community: parents, children, child care, and 
special education staff. 

• Supportive relationships among child care personnel, 
families, and children are the foundation of quality care 
for young children. Staff, parent, and child feelings are 
real and legitimate and need to be recognized and 
acknowledged. 

• The quality of relationships within the Children s 
Center is dependent upon respect for individual 
differences and responsiveness to the individual needs of 
those within the child care community. 

• All Children s Center challenges need to be reframed in 
the context of child, family, and staff relationships and 
the demands inherent in the Center setting. 



^^And if we feel comfortable with each 
other, the bottom line is that the 
children benefit from us working 
together, getting along together, 
understanding. ..the children are the 
ones who benefit from us. ” 

Sally Juarez 
Children s Center Aide 



project gave us additional 
support in understanding psycho- 
social issues, and that helped build a 
bridge between special education and 
the children's centers. ” 

Abby Wananiaker 
Speech and Language Specialist 
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STAFF 

DEVELOPMENT 
IS MOST EFFECTIVE: 

• when it is based on the 
collective knowledge and 
experiences of the staff rather 
than the knowledge of an 
outside expert 

• when it is based on 
meeting the realistic problems 
that are encountered in the 
child care community 

• when it occurs within the 
context of addressing one^s 
beliefs and values^ attitudes, 
goals, needs, and wants 

• when it occurs within a 
climate that encourages free 
expression of ideas and honest 
feedback from the group 



STAFF DEVELOPMENT 

Implementing these values within a child center 
requires a different strategy for staff development. The new 
staff development approach is based on the realization that 
the traditional model, composed of presentations by child 
development and special education experts, is not an effec- 
tive way to promote, enhance, or change teacher attitude 
and skills. The traditional model sets up a relationship of an 
expert and a seeker of information and does not address the 
importance that individual behefs play in the acquisition of 
new attitudes and new skills. Best practices of staff develop- 
ment today include training and support based on the 
notion that a change of teacher attitudes and the promotion 
of teacher skills needs to be based on understanding the 
adult learner s values, beliefs, culture, experience, and style of 
learning. 

Project Relationship is not used to train the staff in a 
particular way to work with children and families. Rather, 
facilitators build environments of trust and respect so the 
diverse opinions, feelings, and expertise can be shared in an 
authentic way. Relationships are acknowledged as a critical 
component for the implementation of intervention strate- 
gies. The facilitator supports the staff in developing solu- 
tions by asking questions which help the staff to draw on 
their day-to-day needs and experiences, both successes and 
failures, to solve problems. 
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THREE CENTRAL CHALLENGES 

During the initial implementation of the Project, special 
education personnel and child care teachers met to collabo- 
rate on the development of the relationship-based problem 
solving approach. They engaged in discussions regarding 
the challenges facing child care centers in large, urban 
communities. Staff discussion revealed central themes for 
which they requested further training and support. 




1. Foremost was how to increase the successful inclusion of 
the many young children who are having difficulty coping 
with the demands of being in group care for an extended 
period of time each day. Teachers asked for assistance in 
how to help children with challenging behaviors be success- 
ful within the classroom setting. 

2. Staff members identified interpersonal communication 
with each other and interpersonal communication between 
special education staff and child care teachers as being criti- 
cal issues. Staff reported that unresolved conflicts and 
unproductive patterns of communication interfere with the 
quality of care provided in the Center. They felt there was 
an immediate need to improve staff communication which 
had been identified as a crucial factor in staff morale and 
burn-out. 

3. The third critical area identified was related to develop- 
ing and implementing predictable program practices. 
Personalized interactions, authentic relationships, and 
supportive program routines and rituals were recognized as 
essential to create and sustain a nurturing community for 
staff, children, and families. 





^^One of the most enriching 
components of the project is the 
opportunity for special education and 
child care teachers, along with family 
members, to share observations and 
exchange information. Tlte 
traditional model of the professional 
acting as the 'expert' no longer exists; 
roles are fully integrated and team 
decisions are made. Of particular 
importance are the feelings and 
cultural beliefs of each family." 

Anita Amos 

Preschool Special Education Teacher 



"Meeting regularly helped me to 
refine, clarify and learn from others' 
examples. " 

Mae Wesley 
Children s Center Aide; 




Diana 
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THREE ILLUSTRATIONS 

Three stories will be presented that illustrate the appli- 
cations of the relationship-based problem solving frame- 
work called “Going Around the Circle” developed by the 
Los Angeles Unified School District s Division of Special 
Education, Infant and Preschool Programs and Division of 
Child Development’s administrators and staff members to: 

• improve staff communication 



BUILDING 
AUTHENTIC STAFF 
RELATIONSHIPS 
REQUIRES: 

• consistent meeting times 
on an ongoing basis 

• administrative support for 
adult learning 

• designated facilitators 
who value staff input 

• a process of problem 
solving that encourages 
inquiry, respect, and 
refection 

• some manner of record 
keeping 



enhance classroom success for young children 
enrich program practices for children, staff, and families 
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Chapter 2 



BUILDING AUTHENTIC 
RELATIONSHIPS TO IMPROVE 
STAFF COMMUNICATION 







Chapter 1 



BUILDING AUTHENTIC 
RELATIONSHIPS TO IMPROVE 
STAFF COMMUNICATION 



C-ytafF must have predictable ways to build authentic 
relationships that directly address the daily challenges that 
require decisions, as well as the interpersonal issues that may 
lead to staff disagreement or division. 

NEED TO SUPPORT STAFF COA\MUNICATION 

Child care teachers are individuals with diverse cultural 
and religious beliefs and values who come together on a 
daily basis to create a harmonious, supportive community 
for children who are in their care. Their diversity may be 
reflected in differing views about child rearing and in differ- 
ing ways of interpreting the child’s development of 
autonomous, independent, compliant, and exploratory 
behaviors. Working with children and families stirs up feel- 
ings and relationship issues for the child care teachers. The 
child care staff needs to understand the influence ones own 
temperament, values, experience, and development have on 
ones interactions with children, family, and staff. It is equal- 
ly important to understand the perspectives of colleagues 
and to directly address issues that may place the harmony of 
the child care community in jeopardy Project Relationship 
acknowledges that diversity exists in learning styles, experi- 
ences, values, beliefs, and the expressions of emotions. The 
relationship-based problem solving framework addresses 
these differences and has the flexibility to be staff generated 
and site specific. 




Samantha 
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CHAPTER 2 I Improving Staff Communication 



having the chance to meet 
together on a regular basis really 
provides the staff with a sense of 
security and trust. 

Susan Burlando 
Children s Center Principal 



^7 think the project helps staff by 
allowing them a chance to express 
their feelings, to be open about things 
that ordinarily they would not be so 
open about. 

Maland Jackson 
Speech and Language Specialist 



EFFECTIVE 

FACILITATORS: 

• listen 

• value staff input 

• make observations 

• ask open-ended 
questions 

• model own 
humanness 

• provide support 

• make suggestions 

• keep records public 



BUILDING AUTHENTIC RELATIONSHIPS 

A necessary first step in establishing authentic relation- 
ships is achieving trust. To do this requires work on two 
different levels: the operational and the interpersonal. Both 
require administrative support. Trust is achieved opera- 
tionally among the staff when a structure for communica- 
tion is provided for staff to meet together at a time that is 
consistent, predictable, and mutually agreed upon by the 
participants. Regularly scheduled meeting times are funda- 
mental to the establishment of staff communication. 
Problems can be identified immediately by the staff and 
dealt with on an ongoing basis, rather than be allowed to 
build up. The commitment of time and interest is a major 
indicator of staff and administration respect for the commu- 
nication process and for each other. 

Trust is achieved interpersonally among the staff when 
the quality of the communication is direct, honest, and 
supportive. Interpersonal trust among staff members can be 
expedited when the designated facilitator takes an authentic 
interest, listens, values staff input, makes observations, asks 
open-ended questions, models one’s own humanness, 
provides support, and makes suggestions. 

The facilitator always starts “where the staff is.” One 
Center’s staff may be more comfortable, at first, using 
meeting time to talk about a child with challenging 
behavior. Another Center’s staff may wish to concentrate 
on problematic program issues, while stiU another Center’s 
staff might be quite ready to discuss staff-to-staff interaction. 
The issues addressed are ;in response to the immediate needs 
of the staff. Solutions are based on inquiry (addressing 
concerns, asking questions, getting information), respect 
(sharing ideas, listening, supporting feelings and opinions, 
making plans), and reflection (assessing outcome and 
recalling one’s own influences). Thus, the generated 
concerns and solutions are site specific and site unique. 
Records of decision making are carefully kept in order to 
establish precedents for the unique approaches devised by 
the group. Trust is enhanced by record keeping being 
conducted in an open, visual, communal, public way. 
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22 



As confidence is built, staff members’ responses to the 
issues raised change over time. Initially, they identify the 
concern to be addressed. Then they analyze why the prob^ 
lem might be happening, and suggest changes that could be 
made. Finally, they reflect on adaptations they might make 
in their own behavior that would contribute to more 
successful outcomes. 



O 

ERIC 




''It is important that everyone is 
considered a teacher. We all have 
responsibility for the children. ” 

Sandra Smother 
Childrens Center Aide 




Monica 
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YOU KNOW YOU ARE ON 
YOUR WAY WHEN... 

Markers of Progress with Staff Communication 

There are several markers which define how well a staff is learning to use 
the relationship-based problem solving process: 

□ Staff members choose time, frequency, and schedule of meetings 

□ Staff members arrive on time for meetings 

□ Staff members set the agenda 

□ All staff members participate 

□ Discussion stems from staff-generated issues and is not based on 
administrative decisions 

□ Staff members share problems, feelings, and opinions 

□ Staff members voice a sense of ownership regarding the solution to 
Center problems 

□ Staff members hsten to each other 

□ Staff members provide authentic feedback to each other 

□ Non-verbal cues are acknowledged 

□ Staff members begin to use common language, rituals, and “in-jokes ” 

□ Discussion remains focused 

□ Conflict is recognized as a normal aspect of staff interaction and is 
addressed as an opportunity to exchange and clarify points of view 

□ Source of conflict is examined 

□ Staff members ask for clarification of messages that are unclear or 

that have double meanings 

□ Staff members express concerns in a constructive manner 

□ Facilitator role is shared by other members of the staff 

□ Problems are clearly defined 

□ Alternatives are explored 

□ Decisions are reached and supported 

□ Records are kept accurately 

□ Decisions are re-evaluated and modified if necessary 
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ILLUSTRATION 1: 

IMPROVING STAFF COMMUNICATION 

This segment illustrates how the relationship-based 
problem solving format called “Going Around the Circle” is 
used to solve problems, build responsive relationships, and 
improve staff communication. 

Since the beginning of the year, Roz, the special educa- 
tion teacher, had been meeting with the child care center 
staff twice a month. Some of the staff from each room met 
in the morning and others met in the afternoon. Staff 
members provided coverage for each other so they could 
meet. Roz opened the morning meeting reviewing the 
minutes. 



Roz: Since the last time we met, what s happened to 

Angel and his mom? 

Mary: After the last meeting, I took time and 

personally invited Angels mom to come to 
the Center. She’s been coming on Thursdays, 
during her lunch hour, and Angel seems to 
like having his mother here. 

Robert: She told me she was feeling bad because she 

couldn’t come earlier in the day; she thought 
there was no way she could participate in 
Angel’s school until you gave her that idea, 
Mary. 

Roz: Good for you Mary! And good for Angel, too. 

It’s been a little while since we got together. 
Any new concerns? What should we look at 
today? 



Virginia: Communication among staff. 



Roz was aware of changes in staff assignments and that 
there was increasing tension between the morning and 
afternoon staff members. Irma was the afternoon teacher in 
the blue room. She had been at the center for 12 years. 
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CHAPTER 2 I Improving Staff Communication \ Illustration 1 



"GOING AROUND 
THE CIRCLE" 

This framework provides 
opportunity for staff to: 

• focus on the issue 

• take turns 

• contribute their ideas 

• listen to perspectives 
of others 

• engage in problem 
solving 



She shared children, the room and materials with Aida, the 
well-liked teacher in the morning. This had been the 
arrangement for six years. They had a good working rela- 
tionship, valued each other as professionals and were 
comfortable with sharing activities, ideas, and information. 
Recently, Aida transferred to another center closer to her 
home. The staff was sad to see her go and some of the them 
planned a small spur-of-the-moment party to say good-bye. 

Her position was filled by Maria, a 24-year-old, highly 
recommended graduate from the community college. She 
had worked in other child care programs for four years, but 
this was her first position as a teacher. There was no formal 
welcome and Maria met the staff as they came to work. 

Initially the transition seemed to be going smoothly, but 
before long there was friction which began to escalate. 
Issues of how materials would be shared and stored, where 
the childrens projects could be kept, and when and who 
would change art work all became the significant, real- 
world challenges that needed resolution. 

Roz: Whats happening in this area? What is giving 

you cause for concern? 

Sally: I think it s lack of communication. 

Roz: Why do you think it s happening? How it that 

manifesting itself? What are you seeing? 




Sally: If something is going on in the morning and we 

come in and someone neglects to let us 
afternoon staffers know what s going on, then 
were lost. We are not aware of what is going 
on, say, for a special event. 

Roz: Like Aida s good-bye party? 

Virginia: Yes, some of us were not in on the plan. 



Sally: Or like, say, with a child. 
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Mary and Maria stared at the floor and Irma rolled her 
eyes while writing something on her pad of paper. 

Robert: Sometimes we don’t get information. Like 

yesterday when Natalie’s father told a morning 
person that she had been up during the night 
because her mother was taken to the hospital. 

It really makes me irritated. Our job is harder if 
people don’t tell us what’s going on. This 
wouldn’t have happened if Aida were still here. 

On an easel behind her, Roz was noting comments and 
concerns made by each person. As staff became more 
animated and all started talking at once, Ro.z suggested they 
use “Going Around the Circle” to: 

• focus on the issue 

• take turns 

• contribute their ideas 

• listen to perspectives of others 

• engage in problem solving. 

Mary: And we never know if we are going to have 

a substitute. 

Roz: Why do you think this is happening? 

Sybil: Things are different. I guess we don’t know 

what to do. Or we don’t know the process of 
how to say what we want to say. Things have 
changed. 

Sally: We did have a good procedure. We had what 

you call a communication book. And each 
room has a communication book, or should 
have one. And, say, if something went on in the 
morning, Aida would write this down in the 
communication book and the afternoon staff 
should be able to go to this communication 
book and find out what went on in the 
morning. 
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Roz: Where is the book? Is the book something 

that is centrally located? 

Virginia: It s in each room. Each room has a 

communication book. 

Robert: I have to remember to read it everyday vv^hen I 

come in! 



Mary: Me, too. 

Tina: It sure makes things easier for me if I read 

what’s in there! 



Mary: Some communication is better since Susan 

hung the clipboard in her office. 



Robert: What is the clipboard used for? 

Sally: For things we need her to know. As the 

administrator, Susan needs to know when 
supplies are low, if we need to call maintenance, 
or if there’s a message from a parent. 
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Mary: It can also used for requests for vacation or 

changes in schedules. 

Susan: It’s been great for me; it helps me be more 

efficient. You know I can use all the help I can 
get! I’ll show you where it is, Maria. Speaking 
of communication, I have the new calendar for 
the stafflounge. It’s big enough to write on. 
Remember all of you can/should write on it. 
Write events such as meetings and vacations. It 
will be centrally located for everyone. 

Roz: Great! Those both sound like good 

strategies. But I want to get back to the 
communication book. It sounds like the book 
is not being used like it was in the past. Is the 
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past when Aida was here? I wonder about some 
of the other changes that have occurred in this 
program since Aida left and Maria arrived. How 
many of you knew Aida was leaving? Maria, 
how was it for you, coming to a new center? 

Tina: I didn’t know she was leaving. 

Irma: Yes you did. I told you. 




Maria: It didn’t seem like anyone knew I was coming 

here. No one knew my name and I wasn’t 
introduced to other teachers. I still don’t know 
everyone who works in the morning or where I 
am supposed to store my supplies and activities. 



Roz: I’m hearing a couple of different things. One, 

there are some real strategies set up to facilitate 
communication among staff. For instance the 
clipboard in the Administrator’s office, the 
communication book in each room, and the 
calendar in the staff lounge. However, these are 
not being used very much right now. So I 
wonder if there might be something else. I’m 
wondering about feelings you might be having 
about Aida’s leaving. Some of you were left out 
of saying good-bye. From the other side of the 
coin, what about Maria? How must it feel to be 
a new teacher in this setting? 

Tina: It’s like Aida’s ‘good-bye’ wasn’t communicated 

very well and neither was Maria’s ‘hello.’ 



Mary: I don’t like changes! 



Roz: I’m sure many of you still have feelings or 

thoughts about the change. . .having to adjust 
to a new teacher’s style after being used to Aida. 
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Virginia: 

Sally: 

Robert: 

Sybil: 

Irma: 

Tina: 

Susan: 

Robert: 

Maria: 

Mary: 



I miss her. 

We have to find ways to get better 
communication between the morning and the 
afternoon staff. 

I’m glad we are talking about the problem. 

It’s hard, but I think this is how we get to a 
solution. 

Maybe this is the way. 

Sometimes it gets so hectic, I just can’t seem to 
find the time to write in the communication 
book everyday. 

Would it help if we put the book in a better 
location and maybe attached a pencil on a 
string? 

Remember, it’s not just one person’s 
responsibility to write in the book; everyone 
needs to write in it and read it. 

When I come in, is it okay if I remind you 
to write in it before you leave Irma? 

You know, it’s hard to come into a new 
setting and not know where things are kept, 
or any of the children’s names. . .please help! 

I can see your point, Maria. I hadn’t thought 
of that. 



Irma: I can show you where the communication 

book is kept, Maria. 

Roz: I’m wondering if the Center has a consistent 

way or plan for saying hello or good-bye. 
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When staff members or children enter or leave 
the center, are there rituals or traditions? 



Sybil: Maybe at some meeting we could talk about 

how we can better plan hellos and good-byes 
for the children and the staff. 

Maria: Maybe I could help write up some information 

to give a substitute teacher coming here for 
the first time... like answers to the questions I 
had when I first got here. 

Mary: I still want to have a better system for finding 

out if there is going to be a substitute. 




Roz: Let me make sure I get these suggestions down 

on the easel. Lets see. For the next time: 

y Planning for “Comings and Goings” 
y Planning for Substitutes 

THE PROBLEM 

The staff was concerned about the breakdown of 
communication regarding: the children in their care, getting 
information shared between morning and afternoon staff, 
planning staff events, and being notified if there were going 
to be substitutes. The problems that grew regarding Aida’s 
good-bye party and between Irma and Maria represent 
what can happen when patterns of communication in the 
Center are not inclusive, open, and direct. Unresolved feel- 
ings about small issues tend to snowball until tension 
replaces harmony as the climate of the setting. 

When Maria came to the Center, she was welcomed by 
most of the staff, but there was no orientation or discussion 
about how things are done and how things might change 
with a new team member. Instead it was business as usual, 
with Maria having to figure out and accept the old ways of 
doing things. 
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The lack of a direct system of communication also 
affected those teachers who were not included in Aida’s 
farewell, because they were not around when it was being 
planned. These interpersonal issues most likely were 
addressed because Roz framed them within the bigger and 
safer issues of general communication. 

THE PROCESS 

Roz started the meeting by exploring what was on the 
minds of the participants. She did not come in with a self- 
conceived notion of what “needed” to be discussed. This 
staff felt the need to address staff communication. Another 
staff might use the meeting time to talk about a child with 
challenging behaviors. Still another might begin by 
addressing problematic program issues, such as staff sched- 
ules, transition time, setting up activities, and clean-up 
duties. 

The method that Roz, as facilitator, used became 
known as “Going Around the Circle.” This framework was 
developed by the participants at this site and helped them 
focus on the issues at hand. It encouraged each staff 
member to comment, regardless of seniority, credential, or 
role definition. It ensured that there was an equal playing 
field on which the more vocal, or more articulate, or more 
assertive members did not dominate or unduly influence 
the process when critical issues were discussed and impor- 
tant decisions were made. Individual staff members were 
given equal opportunity to provide input. Facilitators 
found moving from person to person around the circle was 
helpful. Roz guided the staff by: 

• Polling staff feelings, knowledge, and opinions in 
defining the problem to be addressed. 

• Building bridges of staff communication through the 
acknowledgment of staff similarities and differences, and 
framing questions that help participants capitalize on 
their own expertise. 

• Creating a process that focuses on staff expertise and 
experience in the problem solving process. 
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""come AROUND THE CIRCLE'" 

“Going Around the Circle’^addresses five principles that 
support inquiry, respect, and reflection. Lets look more 
closely at Illustration 1 and examine examples of the ques- 
tions and responses in this relationship-based problerh solv- 
ing framework. 

1. Identifying staff-generated issues for problem 
solving. 

Facilitator asked: 

What s the concern? What s new? What shall we talk 
about today? 

Staff responded: 

. . .lack of staff communication 

...how materials are shared and stored 

...not being included in plans for the good-bye party 

...parent information that is not shared 

. . .notification regarding substitutes 

2. Gathering information from all concerned so 

that the problem is stated from all points of view. 
Facilitator asked: i 

Why do you think it is happening? What s your view- 
point on why this is happening? ’' 

Staff responded: 

...established procedures not used anymore 
. . .poor system of communication between morning 
and afternoon staff 
...things not done as they used to be 

3. Recognizing all behavior is communication by 
asking participants to explore the interactions 
and relationships of the staff, families, and 
children involved. 

Facilitator asked: 

What do you think this behavior is communicating? 
What is being communicated? 

Staff responded: 

. . .some of us were left out of saying good-bye 
. . .lots of changes 



“.../ realized that what I needed to 
do was figure out the questions to 
ask/^ 



Lisbeth Vincent 
Project Evaluator 
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^^Pacing is important. Make sure to 
keep the dialogue going so everyone 
has an initial turn. Remind people 
you will go around the circle again. 
You have to be careful that if you 
insert opinions from your point of 
view, state clearly that that is what 
you are doing so it doesn^t cut off the 
dialogue. 

Roz Lieberman 
Preschool Special Education Teacher 



^^As someone new to the role of a 
facilitator, it*s hard not to jump in 
and fix things, be the expert. When I 
pull back, it invites other^s ideas and 
the decisions are shared. ” 

Carole Crooke Whitlock 
Preschool Special Education Teacher 
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. . .it s like Aidas good-bye wasn’t communicated very 
well and neither was Maria s hello 
. . .1 miss her 

4. Discussing possible solutions and barriers in 
order to reach consensus about a potential course 
of action. 

Facilitator asked: 

How can we help? What s the plan? Who will do what? 

Staff responded: 

...remember to use the communication book and 
clipboard 

. . .talk about problems and feelings 
. . .develop a plan of substitute notification 
...improve general communication plan 
...take time to read the communication book daily 
. . .acquaint Maria with program procedures 
. . .explain use of clipboard to Maria 
...encourage everyone to write on the new calendar 
. . .offer to be a part of writing up information for new 
teachers 

And in subsequent meetings: 

5. Reviewing the process and evaluating and 
modifying the plan as necessary 
Facilitator asked: 

Hows it going? 

In this illustration, the facilitator, Roz, recorded on an 
easel agenda items to be discussed for the next meeting: 



For the next time 

Planning for “Comings and Goings” 
Planning for Substitutes 
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WHAT MAKES IT WORK? 

ROLE OF THE FACILITATOR 

The facilitator is a member of the group who regards 
the staff as a gathering of individuals who have the experi- 
ence and knowledge to address problems through their own 
understanding of the situation and the interchange of infor- 
mation. Facilitators help by directing the process of the 
meeting. The content is determined by the group itself. 
The facilitator approach to staff development is based on 
the belief that the staff members have the capability to solve 
Center problems based on their collective wisdom and 
experience. 

The facilitator helps to create an environment by 
supporting the principles of adult learning and relationship- 
based problem solving and by providing validity to each 
member s contribution to the group process. 

The facilitator is responsible to see that all members of 
the staff have the opportunity to participate and to keep 
those who talk more readily from monopolizing the process. 
Keeping the discussion focused, clarifying sentences^ restating 
ideas, and summarizing main points are part of the facili- 
tator role. 

The facilitator reframes the issues from each individuals 
perspective. This inquiry and reflection stems from the 
belief that people and relationships will change based on an 
understanding of self and the needs of all involved in the 
situation. This approach focuses on working effectively 
with adults in order to build a team that can work together 
to solve problems as they arise. The format can be facilitat- 
ed by any member of the child care staff, including program 
administrator, early childhood teacher, or special educator. 



CHECKLIST 
FOR FACILITATORS 

□ Are meeting times 
predictable? 

□ Has a ritual been 
developed and followed 
for opening and closing 
the meeting? 

□ Have you remembered 
to ask more questions and 
make fewer statements? 

□ How was trust 
encouraged? 

□ How was the expertise 
of the staff validated? 

□ How was record 
keeping accomplished? 



''Record keeping is crucial. It 
validates input, contributes to the 
culture of the community, preserves 
ideas that are stimulated, and, used 
as a review of the previous meeting, 
focuses the group and leads to new 
discussions. 



Ruth Hoisch 
Speech and Language Specialist 
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FACILITATOR TECHNIQUES 
TO ASSIST INQUIRY 
AND REFLECTION 

There are several techniques that can help the facilitator serve as a model 
of effective communication and promote constructive communication 
among staff members. 

^ SUPPORTINC 

Validates the importance of each individual’s contribution. 

Example: ^^That^s an interesting point. I haven^t thought about it that 
way. You have such a nice way of saying things, Judy. 

^ CLARIFYINC 

Helps check the accuracy and underlying message of a comment. 
Example: ^^Vm not certain I understand what you mean. Would you please go 
over that again? It sounds upsetting. How did you react when../* 

* QUESTIONINC 

Enhances dialogue when one feels direct answers are being requested 
or that comments given are ambiguous or incomplete. 

Example: hear you saying two things. Which is more important to you? 

Are you saying we shouldn*t meet regularly because our schedules are too 
complicated or that you don*t think it is tvorthwhile?** 

^ REFOCUSINC 

Bringing a wide-ranging group discussion back to central issues. 
Example: ^^What as a group should tve do? Addie, what are your thoughts on 
rescheduling the meetings?** 
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^ TRANSflTIOMEN^ 

Assists in giving all members of the group an equal opportunity to 
participate when one member contributes more than the others. 
Example: Your comments really made us think, Michael, and I wonder what 

others might like to add, 

^ SENDING |-MES$A<;E5 

Provides a way to deal with a negative situation without accusing. 
Example: ^7 wonder how it feels when suggestions are ignored?^^ 

^ BIELATINC 

Allows staff to draw upon past experiences to solve or address 
present problems. 

Example: ^^How can our ritual of saying good-bye to the children apply to this 
situation of saying good-bye to a teacher leaving the school?^^ 

^ CHECKING 

Allows the opportunity for the needs of all group members to be 
heard. 

Example: ^^How are things going?** ^^Any ruffled feathers?** 

^ SUMMARIZING 

Pulls together related ideas and restates the suggestions that have been 
discussed. 

Example: ^^What ideas have we discussed about planning Tina*s good-bye party?** 

^ CONSENSUS REACHING 

Allows for a “trial balloon” summarizing the group’s discussion. 
Example: ^^It sounds like we have decided to use the ^Crossing the Bridge* 
ritual to say good-bye to Tina, just as we do for the children who are leaving 
Is that correct?** 

♦ STORYTELLING 

Illustrates important points, triggers emotions, and personahzes 
experiences. 

Example: remember a time when,,,** or ^^Do you remember when,,,?** 
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^^Having ongoing, regularly scheduled 
meetings, you get used to each other. 
We are all indiuiduals. Tliere are 
fewer hurt feelings. ** 

Aida Sybil 
Childrens Center Teacher 



important to keep notes. It^s a 
concrete way to validate the process of 
coming together. I liked to write 
notes on the easel. Later I typed 
them up and gave them back to the 
staff. Doing this helped me to focus 
for the next meeting. But balancing 
taking notes and engaging the staff at 
the same time is a challenge. It takes 
a while to find your own style of 
keeping records. ** 

Roz Lieberman 
Preschool Special Education Teacher 
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ROLE OF RECORDER 

The importance of recording significant issues that are 
discussed and decisions that are made by the staff cannot be 
overstated. One hundred percent of the Centers indicated 
that they valued both easel notes taken during the meeting 
and receiving a typed personal copy Staff members saw this 
as a concrete way to validate individual input. Meeting 
notes completed in such a manner that they are viewed 
simultaneously; e.g., easel, blackboard, give weight to the 
value of individual contribution. 

How records will be noted, who will do them and 
where they will be kept needs to be decided by the group. 
Some facilitators conducted meetings and took notes at the 
same time. Others divided the duties. Still others rotated 
the role of facilitator and record-keeper on a bi-monthly 
basis. Blackboards, charts, easels, and laptop computers were 
used at the various centers. Some centers handed out 
minutes from the previous meetings. Others posted the 
minutes or kept a centrally-located binder with all the 
minutes for easy reference. 

ROLE OF ADMINISTRATIVE SUPPORT 

Administrative support is essential in meeting these 
identified staff needs and for the successful implementation 
of a relationship-based staff development approach. 
Regularly scheduled interactions among staff members may 
pose a significant challenge in many child care centers. Due 
to the complexity of staff schedules, administrative leader- 
ship is necessary to set aside time for regularly scheduled 
meetings and a comfortable environment that promotes 
interaction and the exchange of ideas. 

A stated goal of the LAUSD Children s Centers is to 
promote local autonomy. Each Center differs in its decision 
making process. Each Center administrator needs to clarify 
the authority for staff decision making. Some staff members 
have found it helpful for administrators to write down those 
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decisions that can be made alone, those requiring adminis- 
trative approval, and those for which the staff serves as 
consultants. 

Administrative support is also required for the imple- 
mentation of staff-generated solutions. This may include 
arranging for parent meetings or allowing flexibility in staff 
schedules. 

ROLE OF STAFF 

The site-specific, staff-generated approach of Project 
Relationship is based on the notion that changes in the 
child care center will only occur when the principles of 
adult learning are honored. Members of the staff see the 
need for change as critical to the best interests of the chil- 
dren, staff, and parents in the child care community. 
Fundamental to Project Relationship is the critical role that 
staff plays in all facets of decision making, including agree- 
ment to meet on a regularly scheduled basis. Other respon- 
sibilities include: 

• identifying issues to be addressed 

• expressing ideas, needs, and feelings 

• defining obstacles to solutions 

• brainstorming solutions based on the collective 
experience and knowledge of the individual 
group members 

• participating in decision making 

• giving support for the implementation of mutual 
decisions. 



STRATEGIES USED BY 
STAFF TO IMPROVE 
COMMUNICATION 

Calendar 

• For special events, staff 
meetings, and teachers’ 
work schedules located 
where all staff can write 
on it 

Notes 

• For personal/private 
messages and greetings 

Communication Book 

• For documentation of 
important things staff 
coming to work need to 
know (illness, messages 
from families, activity 
schedule) 

Staff Meetings 

• For informal planning of 
activities, discussions of 
children/families or for 
more formal presenta- 
tions and planning of 
center-based activities 

Clipboard 

• For alerting an 
administrator about the 
need for maintenance, 
information from parents, 
or events surrounding 

an incident that may 
require follow-up 

Staff Mailboxes 

• For personal mail and 
announcements 

Sign in 

• For notices to be slipped 
into time cards 
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OMECENTEI^'S SOLUTION: MONTE VISTA'S 
COMMUNICATION CLIPBOARD 

Staff communication was a central issue at Monte Vista 
Childrens Center. The days were 12-hours long with many 
shifts. Teachers were busy and didn’t always have (or use) 
established procedures to communicate with the administra- 
tor or with the staff in other classrooms on a regular basis. 
The “Going Around the Circle” problem-solving process 
was used to generate a list of different strategies for staff-to- 
staff communication at the Center. These discussions iden- 
tified a need for a better way to communicate Center needs 
with the administrator. This resulted in the purchase of a 
clipboard that was located in the administrator’s office for all 
the staff to use. Over the year, the staff used the communi- 
cation clipboard to: 

• leave personal messages: “I need to talk with you” 

• notify administrator of requests for materials 

• communicate events surrounding an incident that may 
require follow up, e.g., child accident, one child hurts 
another, child’s personal belongings lost or damaged 

• convey information regarding a substitute 

• request changes in schedules 

• relay parent messages to administrator 
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Chapter 3 



INCREASIN6 PERSONALIZED 
INTERACTION TO ENHANCE 
CLASSROOM SUCCESS FOR 
YOUNC CHILDREN 
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INCREASING PERSONALIZED 
INTERACTION TO ENHANCE 
CLASSROOM SUCCESS FOR 
YOUNG CHILDREN 

V-Vhild care centers serve families year-round from 
dawn to dusk. This means that young children and child 
care staff spend long hours together. These adults are called 
upon to give nurturing responses to meet the social and 
emotional needs of young children for the majority of their 
waking hours. Therefore, care must be familiar, predictable, 
and personalized; relationships must be nourished, respect- 
ed, and sustained; and young children must be made to feel 
safe, valued, and competent. 

Transition from home to child care can be difficult for a 
young child. The quality of child care is dependent upon 
the quality of relationship that develops between an individ- 
ual child and particular caregiver. , Children can create new 
bonds with child care teachers if the child and particular 
caregiver share predictable emotional experiences over time. 
Personalized individual attention to young children is 
crucial. Personal connections through the use of touch, eye 
contact, names, personalized hellos and good-byes, and time 
to share intimate experiences must be built into each day 
for each child. The short term investment of intense 
personalized teacher time results in fewer of the classroom 
interruptions needed to help the child with ongoing coping 
difficulties. 

ADULTS ARE NOT INTERCHANCEABLE 

Fundamental to Project Relationship is the belief that 
adults are not interchangeable. Children select adults with 
whom they wish to develop a special relationship. Adults 
also have preferences for working with certain types of chil- 
dren. Not all teachers can be all things to all children. Part 
of building meaningful relationships is acknowledging 
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QUALITY CHILD 
CARE 

• Care must be 
familiar, predictable, 
and personalized. 

• Relationships must be 
nourished, respected, 
and sustained. 

• Young children must be 
made to feel safe, 
valued, and competent. 




^ We get so ,busy during the day that 
sometimes I need to remind myself, 
that less rice on the shamrocks 
(preparing materials) and more time 
with the kids is really what my work 
is about. 

Marredda Adkins 
Childrens Center Aide 

have become more understanding 
of the children in this environment. 
Vm a better listener. ” 

Mary Ramirez 
Children s Center Aide 
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remember feeling kind of negative 
about it at first. . . When we actually 
paired up the buddy and the child 
and I saw the benefits and how well 
the child did, I was convinced that it 
was a good system. 

Alyce Rogers 
Childrens Center Teacher 



FACTORS THAT MAY 
INFLUENCE A 
CHILD'S BEHAVIOR 
INCLUDE: 

• the child’s general 
health, temperament, 
and developmental 
competency 

• the quality of parent- 
child relationship 

• the level of stress and 
support experienced 
by the family and the 
community in which 
the child is a member 
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limitations and strengths, and the qualities of a good match. 
Healthy matches between particular children and particular 
adults need to be allowed to occur. The authentic relation- 
ship that develops out of a match provides the emotional 
support for the child to explore, discover, and learn. It 
provides the child with the emotional climate that allows 
trust to form. The relationship can be a healing experience 
for those children who did not learn to trust, or for those 
who experienced disrupted trust in the infant/toddler years. 

Growing trust enables the child to ask for and use the 
adults support for comfort, solace, problem solving, and 
guidance. The relationship provides the teacher with the 
information needed to create a balance in responding to the 
child’s need for support and need for autonomy. 

Adults need permission to realize that they may be “a 
better match” with one child over another. Therefore, staff 
problem solving about a child’s coping difficulty must 
include the differentiation of roles among the staff 
members, e.g., one staff member may be designated as the 
primary person to deal with a particular child with coping 
difficulties. This may require the support of staff and a 
change of responsibilities. 

ALL BEHAVIOR IS COMMUNICATION 

Another underlying premise of this approach is the 
recognition that all behavior is communication and as such 
is the language of the child. Behavior that is often judged 
to be misbehavior may be the child’s way of expressing feel- 
ings and needs, or it may be the child’s way of coping with 
adult expectations. 

FACTORS THAT A\AY INFLUENCE A CHILD'S BEHAVIOR 

Factors that may influence a child’s behavior include the 
child’s general health, temperament, developmental compe- 
tency, parent-child relationship, and the level of stress and 
support experienced by the family and the community in 
which the child is a member. 
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It is important to look at the details of behavior that are 
often overlooked in the bustle of everyday activities. When 
seemingly small things go wrong in a young child’s life, 
adults may too quickly reassure the child that everything is 
okay and encourage the child to return to play activities. 
(“Don’t worry about the spilled milk. Your shirt will dry. 
There’s no need to cry. Here, have some more.”) However, 
from the child’s perspective, it may be more helpful to pause 
when the child shows distress and reflect upon what has 
happened. (“Oh dear! You were trying to drink your milk 
and it spilled all over your shirt. What should we do? 
Should I help you wash it off? Would you like me to write 
a note to your mommy and tell her what happened? 
Maybe we could ask her to bring some extra shirts so we 
always have something else to put on when there is 
an accident.”) 

THE TASKS OF TEACHERS ARE: 

• to recognize and understand what the child is trying to 
communicate 

• to modify adult expectations and environmental 
conditions that are not developmentally appropriate 

• to assist the child in learning more adaptive ways to 
express oneself and cope with developmentally 
appropriate child care expectations and demands. 

The art of teaching depends on the teacher being able to 
respond to child-generated needs/ideas. The skilled teacher 
operates in a child-responsive curricular format in terms of 
a child’s cognitive, social, and emotional needs and capaci- 
ties. The child’s feelings and ideas are likely to be respected 
to the extent that the Center operates on the philosophy of 
mutual respect and to the extent to which staff-generated 
feelings and ideas are also given full consideration. 

A child-centered, relationship-based philosophy allows 
teachers to address the needs of children within the context 
of the children’s individual, biological, developmental, and 



THETASKS OF 
TEACHERS 
ARE: 

• to recognize and 
understand what the 
child is trying to 
communicate 

• to modify adult 
expectations and 
environmental 
conditions that are not 
developmentally 
appropriate 

• to assist the child in 
learning more adaptive 
ways to express 
oneself and cope with 
developmentally 
appropriate child care 
expectations and 
demands 



''Behavior, per se, is not the target. 
The goal is to see the child not as an 
object to be changed, but as a 
potential author of her own change. 
This is an important difference. ” 

Carol Cole 
Project Leader 
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^7 u^cmt to know why children 
behave the way they do. The 
collaboration with special education 
has helped me gain insights about the 
needs of individual children; it has 
helped to validate what we need to 
offer children to establish trust and 
increase successful adjustment to 
school. '' 



Cheryl Iglesias 
Childrens Center Teacher 
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family realities. A relationship-based problem solving 
process offers insight into the needs of children and guid- 
ance on helping children who are having difficulty coping 
with classroom expectations. 

When the instructional program for young children is 
based on a child-centered curriculum, staff provides activi- 
ties and experiences that reflect the diverse cultures of the 
community. Children are encouraged to express 
self-reliance, make choices, initiate their own activities, and 
solve problems. This philosophy is based on the belief that 
children move through stages of development based on 
their knowledge and experiences. Children’s cognitive, 
linguistic, and social-emotional learning occurs through 
their interactions with adults and peers, and through the use 
of concrete materials. Children develop positive 
self-concepts through meaningful relationships and through 
self mastery of the tasks of daily living that are appropriate 
for their developmental age. It is understood that children 
must have places, things, ideas, and feelings that are recog- 
nized as their own. 

COMMUNICATING ABOUT HEALTH, 
DEVELOPMENT, ANP EXPEI^iENCES 

The importance of communication between parents and 
staff around the health, development, and experiences of 
young children cannot be overstated. “Shared child-rearing” 
requires a close relationship between the significant care- 
givers and as such must operate on the philosophy of mutu- 
al respect in which parents’ feelings and ideas are given full 
consideration. When a young child spends up to 12-hours 
away from parents, time needs to be allotted for parents and 
staff to exchange important information. Building rapport 
with teachers reduces parent anxiety. Child care staff can 
help build rapport by taking time to speak to each parent as 
the child is dropped off or picked up, by reporting/discussing 
positive characteristics about the child before expressing 
concerns, and by placing all comments about the child in 
the context of child development. (“It can be difficult for a 
child to adjust to a new situation; together we can help her 
work it out.”) 




Some child care providers may not understand child rear- 
ing practices when their cultural values are different than 
those of the families they serve or different from their child 
care colleagues. This can have an impact on the under- 
standing of behavior in young children, leading to parent or 
staff conflict. How to communicate with parents/ colleagues 
of diverse cultures regarding child-sensitive issues is an area 
that needs both training and support. 





^7 would not hesitate to enroll 
another child with special needs. 
Some staff members cannot handle 
a child^s conduct. This staff 
provides nurturing adaptations, 
discusses issues, solves problems 
and meets child needs. I don^t 
have to look at failures. That^s 
nice. 



Ruth Borgeson 
Children’s Center Principal 
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TELLTALE SICNS OF STRESS 
IN YOUN<; CHILDREN 

(Hmig, 1986) 

• Doesn’t respond to friendly caregiver overtures 

• Daydreams frequently 

• Has grave, solemn face; rarely smiles or laughs 

• Has frequent prolonged temper tantrums 

• Cries a great deal for months after entry into group care 

• Acts sullen and defiant 

• Punishes self through slapping, head banging or calling self bad names 

• Is overly sensitive to mild criticism 

• Flinches if teacher or visiting adult approaches w^ith caressing or reassuring gesture 
of out-stretched arm 

• Reports proudly to teacher that he or she has hurt another child 

• Is highly vigilant about others’ misdeeds, tattles or jeers 

• Is highly demanding of adults, although usually fairly self sufficient 

• BuDies or scapegoats and may get other children to join in 

• Carries out repetitive, stereotyped play that may have destructive aspects 

• Clings to, shadows caregiver, although in group for months 

• Is unable to carry out sustained play with preschool peers 

• Has constant need to sleep, although physically well 

• Is preoccupied with frightening images of monsters or other violent, threatening figures 

• Has duD, vacant expression as if trying to ward off thinking about stressful trauma or tries to 
deny stressful feelings 

• Is hyperactive or restless, wanders around room, touches and disturbs toys and games, cannot 
settle into constructive play 

• Displays disturbed bodily functions, has trouble with feeding, constipation, or diarrhea, soils 
self frequently months after toilet training is completed 

• Has trembling of hands or facial twitches, although apparently well 

• Talks compulsively about physical dangers 

• Grinds teeth during nap time 

• Has rigid facial expression from taut muscles 

• Displays loss of perceptual acuity 

• Displays reduced attention capacity; even though caregiver is very clear in communicating, 
the child cannot focus weD on activity or request 

• Stimulates self constantly (by prolonged thumb sucking, masturbation, rocking body back 
and forth, or other such behaviors), which children normaUy do occasionaUy for self comfort 

• “Feels jittery” 

Reprinted from: Reducing Stress in Young Children's Lives . Edited by J. B. McCracken 
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Young children who are anxious, delayed, or disabled 
may be easily overwhelmed in a group setting and 
display signs of stress that require special attention and 
prove challenging to the child care center staff. 

Teachers of young children are confronted by the 
growing number who exhibit unpredictable, baffling 
behavior. Many of these children are emotionally needy, 
vulnerable, and fragile. While staff can feel empathy for a 
child who has experienced disruptions and deprivation, 
children do behave and misbehave for a reason. The 
challenge remains how to move from the insight of the 
child’s reality and life experiences to facilitating individ- 
ual development within a group context. As seen in the 
following illustration, the goal is never to just manage the 
behavior, but rather to promote an authentic attachment. 

ILLUSTRATION!: 

ENHANCINC CLASSROOM SUCCESS FOR 
YOUNC CHILDREN 

Carol, a resource teacher from the central office, has 
been meeting with the staff regularly to discuss concerns 
regarding children with challenging behavior and to 
support staff in developing strategies to successfully 
include vulnerable children with developmental delays 
and challenging behavior. Natalie was the seventh child 
that the Center staff had discussed. 

Using the Going Around the Circle” framework, staff 
easily related their concerns about Natalie, a three-year- 
old who had recently been enrolled in the Center. 

Carol: What’s the concern? What do you think 

Natalie’s behavior is telling us? 

Remember what we have talked about in 
the past? Behavior is communication. 

Robert: When Natalie started here she was so 

small. She had these big dark circles 
under her eyes. 




QUALITY 

ATTACHMENT 

Quality attachment 

provides the child with a 

sense of safety from 

which she can: 

• develop a sense of self 

• explore her 
environment 

• learn to modulate 
behavior 

• practice emerging 
autonomy 

• learn to play with 
other children 

• become a symboUc 
thinker 
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Tina: 



Susan: 



Mary: 



Veronica: 



Carol: 



Susan: 



Roz: 




She was so unhappy. Sometimes she seemed 
like no one was caring for her. Remember 
her hair? If I tried to comb it she would 
explode. . .screaming, throwing herself on the 
floor. 

Even now if you don’t do everything just the 
way she wants, look out. 

I’m not sure she should be in our school. 

She can’t share at all. I don’t know what to 
do with her. She belongs to special education. 

She seemed so scared. She would scream if 
anyone tried to get near her. She did not 
want to be touched. 

Why is this happening? Small, dark circles 
under her eyes, somewhat unkempt, 
screaming. What do we know about her 
history? Her experiences? How she copes 
with the child care setting? 

Natalie is an only child. Her father told us 
that Natalie’s mother has been hospitalized 
for emotional problems. He said it is very 
difficult for him to take care of his wife, and 
Natahe, and keep his job. 

Remember when Sally said she had a friend 
who lives near the family? They have seen 
Natalie roaming alone in the big back yard. 
So, for many reasons, it’s critical that Natalie 
be in an all-day program. 
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Robert: 

Susan: 

Cathi: 



Alyce: 

Carol: 



Robert: 

Irma: 

Carol: 

Tina: 







Sally told me that her mother just came 
home after five months in the hospital. 

Home for a while and then hospitalized for 
varying periods of time. This has been the 
pattern since Natalie was born. 

It s very hard to assess Natalie. She is very 
withdrawn. She engages in solitary play 
with very little apparent pleasure and she is 
basically nonverbal with some evidence of 
echolalia. Is there retardation? Is her 
behavior the result of environmental 
deprivation? We just can’t know yet. 

I’m not sure it’s fair to the other kids... all 
that screaming and her temper tantrums. We 
don’t have time to give her a lot of attention. 





Natalie presents a particular challenge 
because of the confusing picture of severe 
language delay, possible developmental 
delays, and overlaying emotional problems. I 
think we can all agree that Natalie has had 
some difficult experiences in her early life. 
How does she let you know what she wants 
or needs? 

She has a hard time with transitions. She 
doesn’t like when things change. 

She seems most comfortable when she is 
able to play alone. 

How can we help? 

I really don’t know what to do with her. I 
guess she makes me feel pretty incompetent. 
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Making time to meet, and “Going Around the Circle,” 
gave staff the opportunity to focus on Natalie. They 
discussed what adaptations would be necessary to imple- 
ment her Individual Education Program goals. During this 
time they talked about her behavior, shared their opinions, 
and acknowledged the frustration of working with such 
challenging behavior in the Center. Engaging in the rela- 
tionship-based problem solving process of inquiry and 
reflection are important elements in the process of develop- 
ing strategies that can best serve Natalie s special needs in 



this setting. 




Susan: 


Does she need a special friend here at 
school? 


Carol: 


You mean like we had for Julietta? 


Tina: 


It worked for Julietta. 


Cathi: 


Does she trust anyone here? We will be 
better able to assess her skills if there is 
someone here she can trust. 


Roz: 


Natalie could benefit from the support of a 
predictable adult who could help her make 
sense of what is expected in the Center. 



After further discussion the staff decided that Natalie 
could benefit from the security of a special attachment 
figure who would serve as an ally, a safe harbor for her. 
Thus, the concern became how to select the “Special 
Buddy.” Again using the “Going Around the Circle” frame- 
work: 

Carol: Who among the staff does the child like? 

Or, asked another way, who among the staff 
likes Natahe? 

Mary: She likes Robert. 

O 

project relationship 
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Tina: 

Abby: 

Irma: 

Robert: 

Irma: 

Cathi: 

Mary: 

Tina: 

Irma: 

Carol: 



Others: 

Carol: 

Robert: 







She spends time with Irma. 

Is it important that the “Special Buddy” 
speak Spanish? 

It s kind of funny, I don’t speak Spanish, but 
she does like to be with me. 

She has had a hard time. I think she needs 
someone to understand that she is not “bad.” 




When Robert is here, she seems to prefer 
him. 



Do you think that is because she has spent 
more time with her father than her mother? 



Maybe she feels safer with a male teacher. 

Robert speaks Spanish. 

But I see the father at the end of the day. He 
seems to trust me to tell him about Natalie. 
Natalie likes to sing and dance with me. 

Irma, you have a good working relationship 
with the father, and it sounds like you are 
being successful at getting Natalie to 
participate in some activities, but I’m 
wondering if there is a particular person she 
seems to seek out or prefer when she is 
distressed? 



That’s Robert. 



How do you feel about that, Robert? 

Fine, I’d like that. Maybe it is because she 
has been cared for more by her father. The 
other day she came to my table and seemed 
to make a little more eye contact with me. 
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Carol: So whats the plan? If Robert is the special 

buddy, how will that work and what else 
needs to happen to support the plan? 
Spelling out an agreed plan of action will 
help ensure Natalie’s successful inclusion. 

Robert: Well, she should sit at my table. 

Roz: During outside time she sure needs support 

when she tries to get into the play with 
other kids. 



Alyce: 



Mary: 



Cathi: 



Susan: 




Mary: 



Tina: 



Susan: 
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It would be helpful to know that if she is 
having a hard time, we could bring her to 
you, Robert. 

Kids need to learn from all the teachers. 
What if Robert is sick or something? 

We need to think about bringing Natalie to 
Robert for support, not punishment. 

You are all responsible for all the children. 
And if this time Robert kind of has the extra 
responsibility of making a special connection 
with Natalie, then we need to support him. 

What if all the kids want that kind of 
attention?. Isn’t all of this attention spoiling 
Natalie? 

I think most of the kids are too busy playing. 
It’s curious how some kids like you better 
than others. It’s helpful for me to talk about 
how some kids are harder for me and others 
aren’t. 

I will talk to her father about what we have 
discussed. He is very concerned and I think 
he will appreciate the special care we are 
giving his daughter. 
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Carol: 

Tina: 

Cathi: 

Mary: 

Cathi: 



Mary: 

Cathi: 

Roz: 

Carol: 



O 




Let s suppose that Natalie does become 
attached to Robert. What about Mary s 
concern? What will happen if Robert is 
absent? 

She will have a bad day. 

Probably, but it will go better if you 
prepare her. 

What do you mean? 

If you know ahead of time, you can help her 
to anticipate Robert s absence. You might 
consider telling her where he is, and how 
long he will be gone, and who she can come 
to if she needs help. The day he is absent, 
depending on the cues she is giving, you 
might want to acknowledge her feelings; 
take a guess that she might be missing 
Robert and say it out loud, sort of like 
“Talking in the Air.” 





You mean like saying to Tina, “Tina, I 
wonder if Natalie is missing Robert since 
he is not here today.” 



Exactly. You can’t just dismiss her feelings 
and assume that just because you are all 
good teachers, Natalie likes you and will 
accept comfort from you all equally. 



Well, I guess you could dismiss the feelings, 
but I expect Natalie’s negative behavior will 
escalate. 



This is a great discussion. This is a case 
where “Talking in the Air” gives words to 
what the child may be feeling. By 
posing the question, “I wonder if. ..’’rather 
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than saying, “You must be...” you leave 
room for negotiation and in a w^ay invite the 
child to be part of the conversation. This in 
turn helps to build trust; v^hich in turn 
serves to organize emotions and behavior for 
the child. And, hopefully, because the 
question is quietly broadcast, and said out 
loud “In the Air,” it provides an explanation 
for Natalie s behavior to the other children 
as well. But first, we need to... 

Robert: Whew, I need never to be absent! 



like the 'Talking in the Air/ You 
know, just saying things out loud to 
the children and staff It helps staff 
find a way to communicate, to say 
what is observable, without judgment 
in a clear open and direct way. It^s a 
good way to share information and 
become aware of what^s going on. ” 

Erma Soloman 
Children s Center Teacher 




Carol: Well not really, Robert. Natalie has 

experienced a lot of absences without 
explanation. Maybe we can all 
work together to give her another kind of 
experience. We’ll see if Natalie can learn to 
cope better when her feelings are 
acknowledged and supported. 

Veronica: Robert, I could spend a little extra time 

every morning with Natalie before you get 
here. 



Cathi: 



That would be great, Veronica, if you could 
kind of do the same thing each morning 
with her. Make your greetings very 
predictable. She needs experiences she can 
count on being the same day after day. 



Alyce: I think the other children are a little afraid 

of Natalie. I’ll explain to them that with our 
help, Natalie will learn the rules. 

Robert: I’ll check in on her frequently throughout 

the day and remind her that I’m here to help 
her. 



Susan: 



It will be very important, Robert, and any of 
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you others, to keep talking about Natalie and 
share with each other what works and what 
doesn’t work when helping her. 

Carol: Okay so, the plan is: 

• share our plan with her father 

• engage other kids in a dialogue about 
what they think of Natalie’s behavior and 
how they might help her have a better 
time at the Center 

• have Veronica greet her and make sure she 
spends a little time with her each morning 
until Robert arrives 

• bring Natalie to Robert for comfort, not 
punishment 

• have Robert check in with her frequently 

• share the “Talking in the Air” strategies 
with other children and staff 

• inform others of the best practices for 
working with Natalie 

SOME WEEKS LATER AT ANOTHER STAFF MEETINC 

Carol: How is it going with Natalie? 

Robert: She doesn’t look so sad. She smiles more. 

Roz: She is developing a consistent personality. 

She seems to take pride in her accomplish- 
ments. She loves to sing and dance. 

Susan: Her father is very pleased with her progress. 

He says she sings little songs at home now. 

Irma: She has friends. It is slow in coming, but she 

can play so much better than before. 







er|c 
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Cathi: 

Carol: 

Mary: 

Carol: 

Susan: 

Robert: 



Susan: 

Robert: 



Veronica: 

Robert: 



There is real progress in her language and 
social competence. 

What do you think made the difference? 

I think special time with Robert really 
helped. 

How? 

She needed a special friend she could trust 
and Robert became that. 

I think it was being patient, talking to her, 
gaining her trust, and letting her know I 
didn’t think she was bad. You know that 
technique of “Talking in the Air” is hard, but 
it makes sense to assume that as adults talk, 
children listen, so the kids need to be 
included in discussions. 

How did that help Natalie? 

Well, she seems to listen to me more and 
more because I think she knows now I will 
explain things to her, help her know what 
win happen next. “Talking in the Air” 
seems to help with transitions. Her behavior 
is better. 

She stiU has trouble sharing, but she doesn’t 
explode like she used to. 

I think the other kids feel a kind of relief 
when I talk about Natalie’s behavior. I mean 
we are all there and know what’s happening; 
we are aU experiencing it. It is real. 
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Roz: 



Tina: 



Carol: 



Cathi: 



Tina: 



Robert: 







So putting this real experience on the table 
or “Talking in the Air” about Natalie s 
behavior acknowledges the shared 
experience, rather than ignoring the 
“elephant in the room ” 

Yes, and then somehow just giving it words 
makes things more manageable, a problem 
to be solved. The other kids help too. The 
other day Marco said, “rU be glad when 
Natalie learns the rules; she is too loud.” 

So the “Talking in the Air” is a way of 
communicating that connects the classroom; 
it says that here, in this place, things can be 
safely discussed. “Talking in the Air” can be 
used to reframe and restate events, pass on 
information, and solve problems because it 
reflects, without judgment, on things that 
have happened. 




Her speech is so much more understandable. 
Using the same simple words over and over 
to explain events and expectations has 
probably helped her organize her language as 
well. 



She just looks so much better. Its easier for 
everyone. 

She trusts us now, more and more all the 
time. 
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THE PROBLEM 

The staff was concerned about a child in their care who 
couldn’t seem to cope with the demands and expectations 
of the Center. Natalie, a small three-year-old child, seemed 
overwhelmed and fearful. She was a child with speech 
delays who would isolate herself from the group and who 
would frequently explode, screaming and throwing herself 
on the floor. The staff was at a loss as to how to help this 
child. They were frustrated and becoming irritated because 
of the negative impact that Natalie was having on the rest of 
the children and the Center as a whole. Some staff 
members were wondering if Natalie should go to another 
educational setting. 




Kennen 



THE PROCESS 

Carol started the meeting by using the “Going Around 
the Circle” framework as a means to help focus staff on 
ideas about Natalie’s behavior. This provided a structured 
format to reflect on aspects of Natalie’s behavior that left 
them feeling frustrated and incompetent. 

They discussed using the previously developed “Special 
Buddy” system and considered whether Natalie would be 
successful if they tried this strategy with her. All staff 
members’ interactions with Natalie were valued. Of the 
staff who volunteered, a decision had to be made regarding 
who would best fit Natalie’s needs. Carol guided staff by: 

• encouraging each staff member to offer their view of 
the behavior 

• eliciting recollections of previous experiences with the 
“Special Buddy” system 

• reviewing the use of “Talking in the Air” strategies 

"'COINC AROUND THE CIRCLE'" 

“Going Around the Circle”addresses five principles that 
support inquiry, respect, and reflection. Let’s look more 
closely at Illustration 2 and examine examples of the ques- 
tions and responses in this relationship-based problem solv- 
ing framework. 
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1. Identifying staff-generated issues for problem 
solving. 

Facilitator asked: 

What s the concern? What s new? 

What shall we talk about today? 

Staff responded: 

...we need to talk about Natalie 
. . .she is so unhappy 
. . .dark circles under her eyes 
. . .seems no one is caring for her 
...like a time bomb, explodes, throws herself on the 
floor screaming 

. . .can’t share at all, plays alone, very withdrawn 
. . .screams if anyone goes near her, doesn’t want to be 
touched 

...can’t deal with transitions 
...hard to assess 

. . .no time to give her lots of attention 
. . .not fair to other kids 
...difficulty communicating simple wants 
...maybe she shouldn’t be in the Center 

I 

2. Gathering information from all concerned so 
that the problem is stated from all points of view. 
Facilitator asked: 

Why do you think it is happening? What do we know 
about her history, her home life, her developmental 
competency? 

Staff responded: 

...only child 

. . .now in a large Center with lots of noise 
. . .echolalia, basically non-verbal 

...mother was hospitalized with emotional problems on 
and off since birth; the last time was for five months 
. . .father having difficult time caring for Natalie, her 
mother, and keeping a job 

. . .may have learning disability, may be mentally retarded 
. . .lack of language interferes with peer relationships 
. . .cannot cope with Center demands 
. . .she seems to have no one to trust 



O 
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3. Recognizing all behavior is communication by 
asking participants to explore the interactions 
and relationships of the staff, families, and 
children involved. 

Facilitator asked: 

What do you think the behavior is communicating ? 

Staff responded: 

. . .doesn’t trust 

...seems more comfortable with men than women 

. . .easily frustrated 

...not used to consistent structure 

...doesn’t have words to communicate needs 

4. Discussing possible solutions and barriers in 
order to reach consensus about a potential course 
of action. 

Facilitator asked: 

How can we help ? What’s the plan? Who will do what? 
Does she need a “Special Buddy?” Whom does she 
like? Whom does she go to for help or comfort? Who 
likes Natalie? 

Staff responded: 

. . .Robert is the “Special Buddy” 

. . .Robert will check in with her frequently 
. . .Natalie will sit at Robert’s table 
. . .The staff will call Robert when Natalie is having a 
difficult time 

...Susan will discuss the plans with Natalie’s father 
...The other children will be engaged in a dialogue 
about what they might think of Natalie’s behavior 
and how they might help her 
...Veronica can spend extra time with Natalie until 
Robert arrives in the morning 

And in subsequent meetings: 

5. Reviewing the process, evaluating and modifying 
the plans as necessary. 



ERIC 
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Facilitator asked: 

Hows it going? 

Staff responded: 

. . .she doesn’t look so sad, she smiles more 
...she is developing a consistent personality 
...she seems to take pride in her accomplishments 
...she loves to sing and dance 
. . .her father is very pleased with her progress 
...she has friends, she can play so much better than 
before 

...it really helped having Robert as her special friend 
. . .Robert was patient, talking to her, gaining her trust 
...her behavior is better 

...she still has trouble sharing, but she doesn’t explode 
like she used to 

...her speech is so much more understandable 

WHAT MAKES QT WORK? 

The staff looked at Natalie’s behavior in the context of 
her development, temperament, and family experiences. 
Natalie is a little girl who was vulnerable because of her 
language delay, sensitivity to changes and noise, and long 
unpredictable separations from her mother. She withdrew 
from teachers and peers, didn’t relate to other people, and 
preferred to play alone. She couldn’t express her feelings in 
adaptive ways. Frequent tantrums and screaming demon- 
strated how overwhelmed she was in the child care situa- 
tion. Two strategies proved effective in meeting Natalie’s 
needs: “Special Buddy” and “Talking in the Air.” 

"'special buddy" 

The “Special Buddy” provided her with a consistent 
adult who would be available to met her social and 
emotional needs. Robert served as an ally to the child. This 
helped alleviate her stress and helped to enhance her coping 
skills. Robert reported that as a “Special Buddy,” he is very 
patient, looks for clues, gives the child choices, is warm and 
caring and nurturing. By paying particular attention and 
being consistently responsive, the “Special Buddy” can 
support exploration, anticipate challenges, and negotiate 
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CHAPTER 3 I Enhancing Classroom Success \ “Talking in the Air” 



^^Giuing children information and 
preparing them for change, whether 
it^s a new enrollment, birth of a 
sibling, a change in teachers or group 
structure, or a schedule change, helps 
children organize their emotions and 
develop appropriate responses. 
Acknowledging that change is 
significant and requires preparation is 
a key in helping children be more 
successful. 

Claire Coleman 
Children s Center Principal 




Celesse, Sharay 



problem solving so that the child w^ill learn the conse- 
quences of actions. Through a consistent predictable rela- 
tionship that develops over time, trust begins to emerge. 

"talkihc in the air " 

The staff used “Talking in the Air” as a means of refram- 
ing Natalie s behavior. It vv^as used to openly restate events, 
pass on information, and solve problems. The classroom, 
thus, became a safe place to talk about fearful and anxiety- 
provoking issues and feelings. It also became a place to 
listen to others and learn about different perspectives and 
concerns. When information w^as shared in an empathic 
way, children, as well as adults, began to understand that 
behavior happens for a reason. 

For instance, when the teacher sympathetically advised 
the class that Natalie’s mother was in the hospital again and 
“wondered” out loud if Natalie was worried, some children 
extended a new sensitivity to Natalie. With this additional 
information, the staff also had a better understanding of 
Natalie’s challenging behavior. They could personalize 
intervention strategies to help her be more successful in the 
classroom. “Talking in the Air” acknowledged Natalie’s 
experience and facilitated a further understanding of her 
behavior among staff and children. This understanding, in 
turn, supported Natalie’s growing skills in developing adap- 
tive behavior. 

By “Talking in the Air,” Robert gave words to Natalie’s 
actions. For example, when Natalie had trouble sharing 
materials with other children, Robert might have said, 
“Natalie, you were playing with the puzzle. Marco came to 
the table. He wanted to play with the other puzzle. You 
grabbed it from him. I think you are having a hard time; 
you want all the toys. Here, I will help you.” 

And to the other children, Robert might say, “Remember 
when you were new and had to learn the rules? Natalie 
will learn the rules and learn new words to tell us what she 
wants.” 

“Talking in the Air” is a way of reflecting on what is 
happening without judgement. The teacher’s narration 
reframes the events to provide a buffer of support that 
bridges the child’s actions and growing self-mastery. 
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KEY QUESTIONS FOR 
INCREASING PERSONALIZED 
STAFF-TO-CHILD INTERACTIONS 

(Project Relationship Staff, 1993) 

Project Relationship Staff have identified the following key questions for increasing 
personalized staff-to-child interactions. 

Temperament 

• How does the child deal with routine transitions? How long did it take him 
to develop a pattern? 

• How does the child deal with novel situations? On what factors does this 
depend? 

• How does the child go about getting needs and wants met? 

• How does the child react to success? 

• How does the child soothe himself? 

• When does the child have the best time? What does she like best? 

• How does the child learn? 

Development 

• What are the child’s developmental strengths and vulnerabifities? 

• How might they be influencing the child’s behavior? 

Experience 

• Where has the child lived and with whom since birth, i.e, what does her 
relationship time fine with the primary caregiver look like? 

• How has the child reacted to separations from or changes in caregivers? 

• Does the child have brothers and sisters to whom he is attached? Who? 

• Have there been critical factors in her caregiving environment that have 
reduced responsiveness? 

• How many transitions per day is the child making? How is she supported 
in these? 

In this place 

• Who among the staff does the child like? 

• Who among the staff likes the child? 

• How does the child react to failure? 

• What friendships has the child formed? How? 



O 
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Chapter 4 



DEVELOPING SUPPORTIVE 
ROUTINES AND RITUALS TO 
ENRICH PROGRAM PRACTICES 
FOR CHILDREN, STAFF, AND FAMILIES 
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CHAPTER 4 



DEVELOPING SUPPORTIVE 
ROUTINES AND RITUALS TO 
ENRICH PROGRAM PRACTICES 
FOR CHILDREN, STAFF, 

AND FAMILIES 

\^->hanges in a young child’s life can feel unsetding 
and frightening if the child does not know what to expect. 
The rhythm of daily classroom routines provides children 
with the markers of the day’s events. Routines give the 
classroom predictability which supports the child’s capacity 
to cope with classroom expectations. They lay the founda- 
tion for a sense of order. When children experience events 
that are predictable, they do not need to second guess what, 
is going to happen. They feel secure and protected. 

IMPORTANCE OF ROUTINES 

Routines are of particular importance for children who 
are hyper-reactive and hypersensitive to the world around 
them. Changes, such as eating at a differently assigned table, 
having a substitute teacher, going on a field trip or going to 
a special event in the auditorium can be very stressful for 
these children. Routines provide a bridge between the 
child’s inner experience and classroom demands. Routines 
build in expectations for children for whom changes and 
transitions are difficult. Teachers can provide added support 
when they are working with sensitive children. 

There are certain routines that can provide opportunities 
for the development of personal relationships between 
teachers and children. This occurs when the morning 
greetings, snack time, nap time, and daily good-byes are 
individualized for each youngster and accompanied by 
names, touch, eye contact, and personalized conversation. 

Routines become rituals when they are used as opportu- 
nities to express feelings, thoughts, and values. Through 
predictable ways of dealing with joyous and disturbing 

er|c 






'7 try to facilitate a discussion about 
separation with staff that focuses on: 

• whafs the experience for the child? 

• whafs the experience for the 
parent? 

• whafs the experience for the staff? 
From there we create a plan. 

Cathi Sowder 
Preschool Special Education Teacher 
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CHAPTER 4 I Enriching Program Practices \ Separations 



DIFFICULTIES WITH 
SEPARATION 

Early childhood teachers 
can help the child who is 
having difficulty 
separating by: 

• acknowledging the 
child’s feelings 

• allowing the child to 
bring items from 
home (e.g., blanket, 
stuffed animals, 
favorite toys, picture of 
the family) 

• previewing with the 
child how the day will 
be spent 

• helping the child 
engage in a play 
activity 

• reminding the child 
that mommy or daddy 
will return at a certain 
time (e.g., after puzzle 
time.) 



^'Children and adults develop that 
sense of trust and safety through 
routines and rituals. It is through 
routines that children are learning 
that they can trust this world and 
from that I really believe all other 
stages of development will flow. '' 

Whit Hayslip 
Coordinator 
Infant and Preschool Program 



events, children develop a sense of belonging and connec- 
tion with the group. They also learn to recognize that 
certain events are important, that individuals are valued and 
that difficult situations will be dealt with. 

SEPARATIONS 

The first day at child care needs to be well planned for 
each child. It will be more comfortable for the child if the 
parent has discussed what will be happening during the day. 
Giving parents Center-developed brochures at the time of 
registration can be helpful. Brochure topics might include: 
personalizing greeting and departure rituals, dressing chil- 
dren for work and play at school, sharing of information 
with teachers, and planning for days children are sick. 

The child needs the opportunity to become acquainted 
with the child care teacher while a parent is nearby for 
support. The child also needs to be reassured that mother 
or father will return at a particular time. Many young chil- 
dren remain apprehensive for several days when they first 
come to child care. Children may be fearful about when 
parents will return to pick them up. It can be helpful if the 
parents follow a consistent ritual as they say good-bye, 
telling the child when they will return. 

All young children need to count on seeing the same 
familiar face when they arrive in the morning. Each child 
should be welcomed by name. There should be a consistent 
procedure for “handing the child over” to his or her prima- 
ry teacher. Children should be informed if their primary 
teacher is absent for the day or part of the day. They should 
also be prepared for the arrival of any new adults into their 
classroom. 
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TEACHER-PARENT PARTNERSHIP 

It is vital that the receiving teacher in the morning be 
consistent, open, and warm in order to develop relationships 
with the individual parents. Rapport between teacher and 
parent will lessen parental anxiety about leaving their child 
in another’s care. Teachers can reassure parents about the 
positive aspects of the child care experience. Teacher-parent 
partnerships provide the opportunity for parents to share 
their child’s fears, strengths, and vulnerabilities, and to share 
family events or situations that may affect the way the child 
is able to cope with Center expectations. Teachers may 
need to meet with parents to discuss the importance of the 
parent-teacher partnerships. 

ROUTI N E$ AS RITUALS 

Snack time and lunch time are excellent opportunities to 
build in interactions between teacher and child and among 
the children. Teachers should participate with the children 
during snack and lunch time. The socialization process is an 
important aspect of mealtime. It is a time to share the 
everyday events that are a part of all children’s lives. It is a 
time to acknowledge the feelings that accompany these 
everyday events, and to discuss similarities and differences 
among children regarding their preferences, thoughts, and 
ways of dealing with their world. 

Mealtime also provides the unhurried time needed by 
many children to share critical issues that have arisen in 
their home lives, such as family illness, hardship, separations 
and losses. The conversations that develop give the oppor- 
tunity for the teacher to validate the child’s experience and 
feelings. 

Nap time can be trying for teachers and children alike. 
Children differ in their need for mid-day sleep, in their 
styles for calming down in order to sleep, and in their need 
for assistance in establishing a resting or sleeping pattern. 
Napping routines also need to be individualized. 

Departures are equally important. It is an opportunity 
for the parent to find out about positive and negative expe- 
riences that occurred during the day that may affect the 
child’s behavior at home and influence the desire to return 
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WAYS TO HELP A 
CHILD AT NAP TIME 

• Talk to parent about 
home rituals 

• Read a book 

• Rock to calm down 

• Rub child’s back 

• Sing a song 

• Play soft music 

• Give the child a book 

• Let the child use a 
special blanket 

• Give the child a 
stuffed animal or a 
favorite toy 
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CHAPTER 4 I Enriching Program Practices \ Illustration 3 



HOW HAS YOUR 
CENTER PLANNED 
PERSONALIZED 
WAYS TO RELATE 
TO CHILDREN 
CONCERNING: 

• the first day of school 

• morning greetings 

• sharing time 

• snack time 

• transitions of activities 

• lunch time 

• nap time 

• national and religious 
hohdays 

• special birthdays and 
anniversaries 

• family special events 

• deahng with illness 
and death 

• dealing with separation 
and loss 

• departure/ good-byes 

• the last day of school 
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to child care on the following day. The teacher assigned to 
departure time may not have spent the entire day with the 
child. There needs to be a mechanism for the exchange of 
information among the teachers so that they may better 
understand the child, and the receiving parent may obtain 
significant information about the child’s day. The departure 
teacher must also be a consistent person. The daily contact 
will be brief, but relationships with parents will develop 
over time if interchanges are meaningful to the parent. 

The departure ritual for the child is also important and 
should be as personalized as the morning greeting ritual. 
Reviewing plans with the child for the following day is a 
positive way to build and maintain relationship bonds. 

ILLUSTRATION 3: 

ENRICHING PROGRAM PRACTICES FOR 
CHILOREN, STAFF, ANP FAMILIES 

As spring approached, the staff began discussions about 
the upcoming culmination activity. They were eager to 
avoid what had happened the previous year. Several parents 
had been very upset and one mother left in tears. The 
Children s Center Principal engaged staff in the “Going 
Around the Circle” to discuss ways to improve this years 
culmination. 

Susan: 1 want to discuss the culmination activity 

coming up and see what we can do to 
make the activity more successful than last 
year. 

Mary: Some of the parents expect a culmination 

ceremony. Parents like to see their children 
all dressed up. 

Alyce: But in some ways it seems like the day is 

geared more for the parents than the 
children. 

Aida: It’s not very child-centered, really. And it 

changes every year! 
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Cathi: 

Virginia: 

Tina: 

Esther: 

Susan: 

Alyce: 

Virginia: 

Cathi: 

Mary: 

Tina: 



O 




It seems like such a lot of work for the staff. 

Some of the parents can’t afford the outfits. 

I remember the year culmination was set up 
so that some of us didn’t even get to say 
good-bye to the kids we had worked with. 
The kids got very fussy if they had to wait 
too long. 

You are right, Tina. Some of the kids didn’t 
get to say good-bye to their friends. 

And some of the parents couldn’t get off 
work. 

I think we are all in agreement that 
culmination isn’t working so well. I wonder 
how we can make it better? 





Should each room have its own graduation? 
That would be a little less hectic. 



It might make it a little less hectic for staff, 
but it doesn’t address the concerns of 
the parents. 

We need to keep in mind the parents, kids, 
and staff. The plan needs to work for 
everyone. 

Maybe only the kids that are leaving the 
Center should be involved. . .have 
something special and then the rest of the 
kids can do something else that day. 

But that really doesn’t let friends say 
good-bye to each other. 
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CHAPTER 4 I Enriching Program Practices ) Illustration 3 



Alyce: Then there really wouldn’t be any kind of 

transition that was shared, no closure or 
party. I think parents would want a 
ceremony of some kind. 





Aida: 

Susan: 



Tina: 



We need to talk to the parents. 

I think you are all raising some very good 
points. We need to consider our 
community. We need to think about the 
needs of the children, families, and staff. 

A negative of having the ceremony at one 
time is that many of our parents cannot get 
off from work. If the whole school 
participates, the kids get very restless. I think 
we all remember children who simply were 
not having a good time, and then neither 
were staff or parents. Somehow we have to 
balance parent needs, child needs, and staff 
needs. The common thread here is the need 
for closure, something that acknowledges 
there is a change. This is a transition. It 
should be an event that recognizes that each 
child had personal, significant, real-life 
experiences while they were in this place. I 
mean, how many of you can remember an 
experience you had when you were four or 
five years old? How many of your memories 
are from school experiences? 

Who can’t? 



Mary: I hated the bathrooms! 

Virginia: In first grade, my teacher fell off a stool and 

was gone for six weeks. 



Susan: See, we all have memories. Our culmination 

activity should help the kids prepare for 
leaving us and help them anticipate going to 
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Virginia: 

Susan: 

Alyce: 

Esther: 

Cathi: 

Susan: 

Cathi: 

Tina: 

Aida: 



the “big school.” The family also 
wants/needs to formally acknowledge the 
change. A certain stage or part of their 
child’s education is coming to an end. 

Having a meaningful ritual for this transition 
can alert the parents to the notion that these 
transitions are important and need to be 
thought about in developmentally 
appropriate ways that support the child. 

We need to support parents as they support 
their kids. Parents may need to be reminded 
that each child reacts to change differently. 

Yes! And the culmination must also give all 
of you staff a sense of closure. This group of 
children is moving on. You’ve all worked 
hard. The work we’ve aU done is well done. 




Alisha 



You are giving me a lot to think about. It 
would be nice if somehow the ceremony 
could go on aU day for the parents’ benefit. 

And just be a little less formal. 

I once saw a group of kids transition by 
crossing a bridge. 

Talk a little more about that. 

Well in this classroom they just turned the 
rocking boat upside down and made it a 
bridge and the kids crossed over it. 

We could do that. 




What about the parents? 
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CHAPTER 4 I Enriching Program Practices \ Illustration 3 



Susan: We could just leave the rocking boat/bridge 

up all day. Then the parents could come and 
have their child cross over the bridge any 
time. 



Mary: We could decorate the bridge. 

Virginia: When would we have the party? 

Alyce: A lot of the kids will be leaving together at 

about 11:30. 

Tina: We could serve cookies and ice cream about 

that time and then, later, as parents arrived, 
they could see their child cross the bridge 
and have ice cream and cookies with them. 



Susan: 



Alyce: 



^^Finally we have a way to say good- 
bye to each other that works for 
everybody. 



Esther Battle 
Childrens Center Teacher 



Susan: 



Cathi: 




I like this. If we set up the rocking boat as a 
kind of activity center then the younger kids 
could choose whether or not to participate. 

We could blow a horn or ring some bells or 
something to notify everyone that 
someone was “Crossing the Bridge.” 

Good idea! Then children and staff that had 
a particular interest in the child could 
be sure to be around. 

What will you say as the child crosses the 
bridge? It would be nice if we knew 
where the child was going so we could say, 
“Jose, is going to...” 

I have a couple of parents in my room that 
would probably be interested in helping 
with this. I’ll ask them what they think of 
the idea. 

We have to be sure and check this out with 
the rest of the staff too. 



Virginia: I think it will be fun to decorate the bridge. 

Mary: This idea works much better for staff. I like 

it better than having just certain staff 
do something special with the graduates, 
while we have to stay with the other 
kids for the day. 

Susan: We talk a lot about how the transition from 

home to child care can be difficult for any 
young child. We know how to support 
children and families then, but we spend less 
time thinking about the good-byes. 



Tina: I was thinking about the planning we did to 

help Natalie “transition” into the Center. 
Our planning really helped her to organize 
herself and be successful here. She has 
grown so much and is so comfortable here 
now. It will be real jarring to her, and I bet 
to other kids as well, to have the routine 
changed. It makes ^ense to spend time 
planning so that this culmination can be 
successful too. The good-byes should be as 
special as the hellos. 



At a subsequent meeting following culmination activities: 



Aida: Several parents have mentioned to me how 

much they enjoyed the relaxed way we did 
the culmination this year. Mrs. Lopez, in 
particular, told me how grateful she was to 
be able to come at her regular pick-up time 
and still be able to participate in a special 
occasion for her son. Her employer simply 
would not have let her off work early. 

It was cute the way thie littler kids kept 
crossing the bridge and kind of playing on it 
all day. Everything was more relaxed. 
Special, but not such a big deal. 



Virginia: 
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CHAPTER 4 I Enriching Program Practices \ The Problem 



Tina: 


Wasn’t it amazing to see Natalie cross that 
bridge? 


Mary: 


She has changed so much. You know, next 
year we could decorate the bridge a little 
more and send invitations. 


Alyce: 


The staff could really participate too and say 
good-bye. It was nice; very meaningful to 
everyone. 


Susan: 


I think it worked as well as it did because we 
all took time to look at what could be 
meaningful for children, staff, and families. 
Everyone played a role. 
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POSTSCRIPTS 

• A year later the staff decided to have a “Crossing the 
Bridge” culmination again. They amended the ritual by 
decorating the bridge with arches and flovv^ers. They 
bought a special horn to toot to signal vv^hen a child was 
ready to cross the bridge. One of the teachers made a 
drawing of the rocking boat turned upside down to be 
used on the invitations. More parents attended than the 
previous year. 

• Some time that year, staff were discussing what they were 
going to do for a favorite staff member who was leaving 
to take another position. Esther commented that maybe 
she should “Cross the Bridge.” Other staff members 
picked up on the idea. Kids, staff and families could be 
involved. It would be a concrete, understandable way for 
the community to acknowledge the change, the teacher 
Tina was leaving the Center. 

• The school-age room decided that they also wanted a 
“Crossing the Bridge”ceremony for kids in their room 
that were leaving. They called a class meeting; and in a 
sense, went “Around the Circle” to make plans. They 
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decided to play music and one child offered to bring a 
boom box and tapes. They sent families invitations 
they composed on the computer. They scheduled the 
ceremony for the afternoon and all of them would cross 
the bridge at the same time. When parents arrived, the 
children served them punch, cookies, and popcorn. 

THE PROBLEM 

The Center had spent considerable time over the years 
addressing daily classroom rituals. However, they had never, 
as a group, discussed the need for a predictable way of saying 
good-bye to teachers and children. No traditions had been 
established. Consequently, teachers and families were 
getting mixed messages about the last day of school and 
other departures, leading to both dissatisfaction and distress. 

THE PROCESS 

Susan used the “Going Around the Circle” process to get 
all staff members involved in developing a culminating 
activity that would be meaningful to staff, parents, and chil- 
dren. In this way, the feelings of all members of the Center 
community were given careful consideration. There was 
considerable effort given to balance parent need, child need, 
and staff need and to acknowledge that this is a time of 
significant transition for all concerned. 

^'COINC AROUND THE CIRCLE'" 

“Going Around the Circle”addresses five principles that 
support inquiry, respect, and reflection. Lets look more 
closely at Illustration 3 and examine examples of the ques- 
tions and responses in this relationship-based problem solv- 
ing framework to see how the staff at this site developed 
program practices that supported the community of chil- 
dren, families, and staff. 






^^Celebrations become meaningful 
because they are developed through 
discussions that reflect our Center*s 
philosophy and beliefs. 

Susan Burlando 
Children s Center Principal 



o 
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CHAPTER 4 I Enriching Program Practices | “Going Around The Circle’ 



1. Identifying staff-generated issues for problem 
solving. 

Facilitator asked: 

What s the concern? What s new? What shall we talk 
about today? 

Staff responded: 

. . .culmination is not working well 
. . .culmination is different every year 
. . .avoid the incident that upset parents the year before 
. . .how to balance parental, child, and staff needs at 
culmination activity 

2. Gathering information from all concerned so that 
the problem is stated from all points of view. 
Facilitator asked: 

Why do you think it is happening? What s your view- 
point on why this is happening? 

Staff responded: 

...some parents expect a culmination ceremony 
. . .parents like to see their child all dressed up 
. . .the day seems more geared for parents than children 
...some parents cannot afford the fancy outfits 
. . .the day is a lot of work for staff 
. . .children leave at different times 




3. Recognizing all behavior is communication by 
asking participants to explore the interactions 
and relationships of the staff, families, and 
children involved. 

Facilitator asked: 

What do you think the behavior is communicating? 

Staff responded: 

...the need for closure is a common thread for teachers, 
children, and parents 

...children get fussy if activity is not developmentally 
* appropriate 

...the experience of preschool is significant, and the 
transition from it should be acknowledged 
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4. Discussing possible solutions and barriers in order 
to reach consensus about a potential course of 
action. 

Facilitator asked: 

How can we help? What s the plan? Who will do what? 

Staff responded: 

...use the rocking boat for crossing the bridge 
...set up the rocking boat to be an activity center 
...ceremony could be arranged to go on all day 
...parents could come throughout the day 
. . .how to tell parents of the change in format 
. . .decorate the bridge 

And in a subsequent meeting: 

5. Reviewing the process, evaluating and modifying 
the plans as necessary. 

Facilitator asked: 

How is it going? 

Staff responded: 

...Mrs. Lopez was grateful she could participate 
...everything seemed more relaxed 

...we are planning next years decorations and invitations 
...we all could participate in saying good-bye to Natalie 
and the other children 
...everyone played a role 

WHAT MAKES IT WORK? 

DEVELOPINC PERSONALIZED RITUALS AND TRADITIONS 

The departure ritual worked because careful thought was 
given to how to make the event special, personalized, and 
meaningful to all concerned. Parent, child, and staff feed- 
back indicated that the activity was valuable. More parents 
attended in the subsequent year. The older children took 
the idea, built on it, and created their own personalized 
ritual for saying good-bye to each other. Eventually, the 
staff adopted the ritual for acknowledging the departure of a 
beloved teacher. A simple routine had developed into a 
meaningful ritual and was becoming a cherished tradition 
of this Children s Center community. 





^7 learned to express myself better. ” 
Rachel Guitron 
Children s Center Aide 
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CHAPTER 4 I Enriching Program Practices \ Guidelines To Help Young Children At Risk 




IDEAS ON 

CREETINCS AND DEPARTURES 

(Developed by Children's Center Staff) 

STAFF NEEDS TO: 

• Individualize greetings and good-byes to each child 

• Develop observation skills 

• Know children well enough to determine when there are changes 
in children s behavior, mood or health 

• Notice, acknowledge and keep each child safe on a daily basis 

• Be aware that families have individual and acceptable rituals for 
greetings and departures 

• Understand that departures or absences of adults and other children can 
have an impact on individual children 

• Prepare children for arrival and departure of adults into the classroom 

• Remember that the arrival of an adult into the classroom should not 
intrude on the child’s space, time or need to work 

• Make specific plans with parents regarding greetings and departures 

• Engage parents on arrival, sharing information regarding Center schedules 
and daily activities 

• Encourage parents to share significant child and family issues so that staff 
can be more sensitive in making the day positive for the child 

• Communicate the day’s events at departure 

• Assign a consistent person to be involved in arrivals and in departures to 
develop personalized relationships over time 

• Communicate information about a difficult day in a sensitive manner 

QUESTIONS TO THINK ABOUT 

• What information should be shared at departure? 

• Why should information be shared at departure? 

• Under what conditions should information be shared? 

• Who should be assigned to arrival time? 

• Is each child greeted by name? 

• Are the greeting and departure rituals personalized? 
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CUIDELINESTO HELP 
YOUNC CHILDREN 
AT RISK 

(Adapted from Poulsen, 1996) 

• Pay attention to the development of meaningful 
adult-child relationships. 

• Acknowledge child’s reality and accept feelings. 

• Provide an environment that protects the child 
from emotional and physical overstimulation. 

• Provide the child with opportunities to make 
choices, be self-dependent, and practice self- 
mastery. 

• Proactively teach acceptable expressions of anger, 
fear, and frustration. 

• Prepare and support the child for major and minor 
changes in daily routine. 

• Proactively prompt social behaviors non-risk 
children learn incidentally, e.g., turn taking, peer 
conflict resolutions, and so on. 

• Proactively coach problem solving strategies to 
reduce task and peer play frustration, e.g., visual 
scanning skills, trial and error approaches, 
persistence. 



O 







''Things Tve learned in our staff 
development meetings I can take with 
me into any early childhood setting. 
It^s not a prescription, but learning 
how to come up with a system that 
works in any setting. 

Tina Harrell 
Childrens Center Teacher 
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PROJECT RELATIONSHIP 

P 

JL roject Relationship is the result of a five year 
Nondirected Model Demonstration Project funded by the 
United States Department of Education, Office of Special 
Education and Rehabilitative Services and Early Education 
Program for Children w^ith Disabilities and administered by 
the Los Angeles Unified School District. It Avas developed 
to enhance the collaboration of special education and child 
care teachers and to provide support and training to child 
care staff. The goal vv^as to increase classroom success for 
young children with identified disabilities and risk factors 
who are having difficulty coping with child care expecta- 
tions. 

INTHIS PLACE: THE LOS ANCELES STORY 

LOS ANOELES CHILDREN'S CENTE^ PROCRAMS 

The Los Angeles Unified School District, Division of 
Child Development administers over 100 publicly funded 
Children’s Centers that provide pre-school child care 
programs for approximately 8,000 young children, ages two 
to five. Each Children’s Center is a unique community 
itself, made up of a blend of linguistic, cultural, ethnic, and 
religious diversity among the children, parents, and staff. 

The inclusion of special education personnel into a 
Children’s Center needed to be well thought out. The 
special educators felt it was important to know the child 
care community and develop relationships with members of 
that community. All the special education teachers contact- 
ed the Center administrators to set up appointments to 
learn more about the program. Individual plans were made 
by each Center administrator and the special educator 
regarding the integration of a new staff member into the 
child care community. 
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had been visiting a Center for 
several months when one of the 
teachers approached me in an agitated 
state. She told me about a child who 
had recently become a behavior 
problem in the classroom. Since this 
behavior was not typical, the teacher 
contacted the mother. The mother 
said the family had been the recent 
victims of a hold-up and the child 
had had a gun pointed at his head! 

The teacher was distressed that the 
family hadn't communicated this 
important information to the school. 

In an effort to be helpful, I suggested 
that the mental health worker be 
called in to counsel the family. 

Later, when I had time to reflect 
upon the incident, I realized I could 
have facilitated the teacher and parent 
getting together to talk, to share infor- 
mation, and to make a plan that 
would support the child. I assumed 
before I asked that the family would 
want to talk to a counselor. I missed 
an opportunity to serve the family 
and teacher with my own skills and 
experience. 

By facilitating the process and 
asking more questions, I would have 
helped build the relationship between 
special education resources and center 
staff. Creating this kind of 
collaborative relationship to serve both 
children and families is an ongoing 
challenge. " 

Ginger Duvall 
Preschool Special Education Teacher 



Plans included introducing the special educator in the 
following ways: 

• special meetings with child care staff to address questions 
about special education 

• classroom visits with introductions to staff and children 

• inclusion in regularly scheduled staff meetings 

• participation in the care of children in the classrooms 
The acceptance of special education personnel was 

enhanced when the special educators asked questions about 
the Center, clarified the role of special education and 
acknowledged the special expertise of the child care teachers. 

ROLES OF THE SPECIAL EDUCATOR IN THE 
CHILD CARE CENTER 

The roles of the special educator also varied according to 
individual Childrens Center need. The roles included the 
following: 

• developing Individualized Education Plans with parents 
and staff 

• facilitating the child’s instructional goals and objectives 

• modeling child-teacher interactions in the classroom to 
both children and staff 

• bringing in materials and activities 

• participating in staff meetings 

• conducting parent meetings 

• conducting requested staff development in-service 
training 

• serving as a sounding board for staff on issues and 
concerns relating to children, staff interactions, and 
personnel issues 

• introducing/facilitating relationship-based problem 
solving strategies in individual and group situations 

• informing staff about special education services available 
to children with special needs 

• coordinating special services; i.e., transportation, 
assessments for special education students 

• helping the child/family in transition to kindergarten 
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IMPACT OF INTECRATION OF SPECIAL EDUCATORS INTO 

children's centers 

The placement of special education itinerant resource 
personnel into the Children s Centers was considered to be 
a sensitive issue that required increased staff communication 
and interdisciplinary team building. Traditionally, special 
education personnel were viewed as professionals who iden- 
tified disabilities in child functioning and removed the child 
from the classroom in order to “fix them.” They were 
viewed as having little understanding of the staffing and 
scheduling considerations necessary when operating a 12- 
hour child care program. Conversely, the child care staff 
labored under the opinion that they were viewed as mere 
“baby sitters” by many and not taken seriously in their abili- 
ty to provide developmentally appropriate educational 
programs for young children. 

The Infant and Preschool Special Education program 
emphasized the importance of staff members working 
together to identify child strengths and needs, focusing on 
adaptive capabilities and possibilities, and providing needed 
support for developmental progress within the context of 
the child’s usual daily activities. It was clear that new ways 
to address staff issues around child, family, and program 
issues needed to be considered. 

BENCHMARKS OF PROCRESS 

When first learning to look at situations in a new way or 
implement unfamiliar solutions, the staff often feels 
confused. The staff who developed and learned to imple- 
ment the relationship-based problem solving that became 
the cornerstone of Project Relationship recognized the 
need to take a periodic rest stop along the way and review 
the signposts that let them know they were heading in the 
right direction. They made ongoing changes which 
supported the development of young children with special 
needs and their families. Through this process, they were 
able to identify some benchmarks of the change process. 

While each team that implemented Project Relationship 
was unique, common experiences in the change process 
were identified. No two teams approached learning the 
Project Relationship process in the same way or the same 




the beginning staff would 
complain about children's challenging 
behavior. It was like they wanted me 
to fix it/ make the problem go away. 
Now they are coming to me with 
different concerns like 1 think this is 
normal 'or 1 need some advice. 

What resources might I use?' 

I think they understand that I 
won't magically make things better, 
but when we put our heads together 
and do some problem solving, we can 
come up with some strategies to make 
things better. " 

Sharon Westervelt 
Preschool Special Education Teacher 
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order. Yet, all teams eventually dealt with three broad areas 
of change. These were: 

• the structure and organization of the day-to-day child 

care program 

• the staff interactions with each other, children, and families 

• the strategies for handling challenging child behavior 

Many staff members seemed most comfortable first using 
Project Relationship to address changes in the physical 
environment of the child care setting. Identifying areas 
where different or more materials would help them, as staff, 
to keep children effectively engaged in appropriate play and 
learning, was often a starting point for the “Going Around 
the Circle” discussions. Sometimes these discussions would 
branch into how the daily schedule was impacting children 
and staff. Attention was often given to developing consistent 
routines and rituals which were appropriate to children s 
^ developmental abilities. Frequently, staff ended up discussing 
the communication among themselves and its impact on 
the smooth operation of the center. 

These initial discussions often led to the staff identifying 
an individual child whom they saw as struggling with the 
demands of the setting. “Going Around the Circle” then 
shifted to how to support this child in the setting. The staff 
at this point usually could clearly identify changes that the 
child needed to be encouraged to make. They would devel- 
op a plan, through the “Special Buddy” system, to begin this 
teaching process. They examined how different staff 
members interacted with the child and identified how this 
relationship influenced the child’s behavior. 

These discussions on changing child behavior often led 
to staff members identifying areas of their own behavior 
they would like to change. They began to see that a change 
in their teaching and nurturing interactions with a child, 
such as increased listening and understanding of a child’s 
point of view, could dramatically change how a child 
responded. As they mastered new techniques, such as 
“Talking in the Air,” they became more aware of the impact 
that they as teachers had on young children’s success in the 
child care setting. 




With this awareness came an increased interest in commu- 
nicating with families and sharing experiences related to the 
child. 

Overall, Project Relationship helped staff to create more 
nurturing and supportive child care settings. They came to 
believe that within these settings they could work together 
to help young children with special needs and their famihes 
succeed. They helped children grow and in the process they 
grew and changed themselves. 

ONE YEAR LATER 

Over the course of Project Relationship the special 
education personnel experienced a change of roles. A 
summary of comments made by the special educators at 
years end included the following: 

• “Its impossible to be fully prepared to take on the new 
role. Its a growth process.” 

• “One must be open to new ideas and be more non- 
judgmental.” 

• “You have to be willing to work in a setting where you 
are not in charge.” 

• “Skills to make relationships with other staff members 
are a must!” 

• “You need to learn to manage time better, to be more 
self-directed and self-organized!” 

• “We must learn to empower other staff members to 
participate in the ‘therapy’ process for the child.” 



BENCHMARKS 
OF PROGRESS 

• Principals and special 
education teachers reported 
an increase in child care 
staff^s ability to make 
adaptations for individual 
children, taking into account 
each child ^s temperament, 
development, and experiences. 

• All principals indicated 
that they had seen what was 
learned in ongoing staff 
development sessions being 
used with children in the 
classroom. 

• Children's Center staff 
members reported changes in 
their ability to generalize 
insights and strategies gained 
from a single case study to 
additional children. 

• 80% of the staff in target- 
ed sites found the discussions 
at meetings very helpful. 

• 95% of the staff felt 
meetings were successful in 
helping to solve day-to-day 
issues at the Center. 
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• “I no longer know the kids best. I have to be okay with 
this and learn from others.” 

• “I had to learn to fit into the classroom even when I am 
not part of the planning process.” 

• “Gradually, as we got to know each other, and learned 
to respect each other and learned to talk to each other as 
individuals, the staff began to warm up and they began to 
share on a deeper and deeper level.” 
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HANDOUTS 



T 

JL he following section was taken from the text and is 
designed for duplication to share as handouts without cost. 
Acknowledgment of the source is requested. 
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$TRE$$OR$ AFFECTING CHILDREN AND FAMILIES 

• Teenage parenthood 

• Unsupported single parenthood 

• Marital discord 

• Incarcerated parents 

• Psychiatric illness 

• Overcrowding 

• Social isolation 

• Out of home separations 

• An overwhelming cost of living 

• Family substance abuse 

• Gang activity 

• Community violence 

• Domestic violence 
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STAFF DEVELOPMENT IS MOST EFFECTIVE: 



• when it is based on the collective knowledge and 
experiences of the staff rather than the knowledge 
of an outside expert 

• when it is based on meeting the reaHstic problems 
that are encountered in the child care community 

• when it occurs within the context of addressing one’s 
beliefs and values, attitudes, goals, needs, and wants 



• when it occurs within a climate that encourages 
free expression of ideas and honest feedback from 
the group 
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BUILDINC AUTHENTIC 
STAFF RELATIONSHIPS REQUIRES: 



• consistent meeting times on an ongoing basis 



• administrative support for adult learning 



• designated facilitators who value staff input 



• a process of problem solving that encourages 

inquiry, respect, and reflection 



• some manner of record keeping 
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EFFECTIVE FACILITATORS: 



• listen 



• value staff input 



• make observations 



• ask open-ended questions 



• model own humanness 



• provide support 



• make suggestions 



• keep records public 
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YOU KNOW YOU ARE ON YOUR WAY WHEN... 

Markers of Progress with Staff Communication 

There are several markers which define how well a staff is learning to use 
the relationship-based problem solving process: 



□ Staff members choose time, frequency, and schedule of meetings 

□ Staff members arrive on time for meetings 

□ Staff members set the agenda 

□ All staff members participate 

□ Discussion stems from staff-generated issues and is not based on 
administrative decisions 

□ Staff members share problems, feelings, and opinions 

□ Staff members voice a sense of ownership regarding the solution to 
Center problems 

□ Staff members hsten to each other 

□ Staff members provide authentic feedback to each other 

□ Non-verbal cues are acknowledged 

□ Staff members begin to use common language, rituals, and “in-jokes.” 

□ Discussion remains focused 

□ Conflict is recognized as a normal aspect of staff interaction and is 
addressed as an opportunity to exchange and clarify points of view 

□ Source of conflict is examined 

□ Staff members ask for clarification of messages that are unclear or 
that have double meanings 

□ Staff members express concerns in a constructive manner 

□ Facilitator role is shared by other members of the staff 
Q Problems are clearly defined 

□ Alternatives are explored 

□ Decisions are reached and supported 

□ Records are kept accurately 

□ Decisions are re-evaluated and modified if necessary 
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COIHC AROUND THE CIRCLE'^ 



This framework provides opportunity for staff to: 



focus on the issue 



take turns 



• contribute their ideas 



listen to perspectives of others 



engage in problem solving 



» ) ,v 
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CHECKLIST FOR FACILITATORS 



□ Are meeting times predictable? 



□ Has a ritual been developed and followed 
for opening and closing the meeting? 



□ Have you remembered to ask more questions 
and make fewer statements? 



□ How was trust encouraged? 



□ How was the expertise of the staff validated? 



□ How was record keeping accompbshed? 
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STRATECIES USED BY STAFF 
TO IMPROVE COMMUNICATION 



* CALENDAR 

For special events, staff meetings, and teachers’ work 
schedules that located where all staff can write on it 



* NOTES 

For personal/private messages and greetings 

* COMMUNICATION BOOK 

For documentation of important things staff coming to 
work need to know (illness, messages from famihes, 
activity schedule) 

* STAFF MEETINCS 

For informal planning activities, discussions of 
children/famihes or for more formal presentations and 
planning of center-based activities. 

* CLIPBOARD 

For alerting an administrator about the need for 
maintenance, information from parents, or events 
surrounding an incident that may require follow-up 

* STAFF A^AILBOXES 

For personal mail and announcements 

* SICN IN 

For notices to be shpped into time cards 
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FACILITATOR TECHNIQUES 
TO ASSIST INQUIRY AND REFLECTION 



There are several techniques that can help the facihtator serve as a 
model of effective communication and promote constructive 
communication among staff members. 

» SUPPORTING 

Vahdates the importance of each individual’s contribution. 

Example: “That’s an interesting point. I haven’t thought about it that 
way. You have such a nice way of saying things, Judy.” 

* CLARIFYING 

Helps check the accuracy and underlying message of a comment. 
Example: “I’m not certain I understand what you mean. Would you please go 
over that again? It sounds upsetting. How did you react when...” 

* QUESTIONING 

Enhances dialogue when one feels direct answers are being requested 
or that comments given are ambiguous or incomplete. 

Example: “I hear you saying two things. Which is more important to you? 
Are you saying we shouldn’t meet regularly because our schedules are too 
complicated or that you don’t think it is worthwhile?” 

* REFOCUSING 

Bringing a wide-ranging group discussion back to central issues. 
Example: “What as a group should we do? Addie, what are your thoughts on 
rescheduling the meetings?” 



(Page 1 of 2) 
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* TRANSITIONING 

Assists in giving all members of the group an equal opportunity to 
participate when one member contributes more than the others. 
Example: “ Your comments really made us think, Michael, and I wonder what 
others might like to add...” 

* SENDING l-MESSAGES 

Provides a way to deal with a negative situation without accusing. 
Example: "/ wonder how it feels when suggestions are ignored?” 

* RELATING 

Allows staff to draw upon past experiences to solve or address 
present problems. 

Example: “How can our ritual of saying good-bye to the children apply to this 
situation of saying good-bye to a teacher leaving the school?” 



* CHECKING 

Allows the opportunity for the needs of all group members to be heard. 

Example: “How are things going?” “Any ruffled feathers?” 

* SUMA\ARIZING 

Pulls together related ideas and restates the suggestions that have been discussed. 
Example: “What ideas have we discussed about planning Tina’s good-l^e party?” 

* CONSENSUS REACHING 

Allows for a “trial balloon” summarizing the group’s discussion. 

Example: “It sounds like we have decided to use the ‘Crossing the Bridge’ ritual to 
say good-bye to Tina, just as we do for the children who are leaving Is that correct?” 



* storytelling: 

Illustrates important points, triggers emotions, and personahzes experiences. 
Example: “I remember a time when...” or “Do you remember when...?” 



(Page 2 of 2) 
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COMPONENTS OF QUALITY CHILD CARE 



• Care must be familiar, predictable, 



and personalized. 



• Relationships must be nourished, respected. 



and sustained. 



• Young children must be made to feel safe, valued. 



and competent. 
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FACTORS THAT MAY INFLUENCE 
A CHILD S BEHAVIOR INCLUDE: 



the child’s general health, temperament, and 



developmental competency 



the quality of parent-child relationship 



the level of stress and support experienced 



by the family and the community in which 



the child is a member 
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THE TA$K5 OF TEACHERS ARE: 



• to recognize and understand what the child 
is trying to communicate 



• to modify adult expectations and environmental 
conditions that are not developmentally appropriate 



• to assist the child in learning more adaptive ways to 
express oneself and cope with developmentally 
appropriate child care expectations and demands 
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TELLTALE SICNS OF STRESS IN YOUN<; CHILDREN 



(Honig, 1986) 



• Doesn’t respond to friendly caregiver overtures 

• Daydreams frequently 

• Has grave, solemn face; rarely smiles or laughs 

• Has frequent prolonged temper tantrums 

• Cries a great deal for months after entry into group care 

• Acts sullen and defiant 

• Punishes self through slapping, head banging or calling self bad names 

• Is overly sensitive to mild criticism 

• Flinches if teacher or visiting adult approaches with caressing or reassuring gesture 
of out-stretched arm 

• Reports proudly to teacher that he or she has hurt another child 

• Is highly vigilant about others’ misdeeds, tattles or jeers 

• Is highly demanding of adults, although usually fairly self sufficient 

• Bullies or scapegoats and may get other children to join in 

• Carries out repetitive, stereotyped play that may have destructive aspects 

• Clings to, shadows caregiver, although in group for months 

• Is unable to carry out sustained play with preschool peers 

• Has constant need to sleep, although physically well 

• Is preoccupied with frightening images of monsters or other violent, threatening figures 

• Has dull, vacant expression as if trying to ward off thinking about stressful trauma or tries 
to deny stressful feelings 

• Is hyperactive or restless, wanders around room, touches and disturbs toys and games, can 
not settle into constructive play 

• Displays disturbed bodily functions, has trouble with feeding, constipation, or diarrhea, 
soils self frequently months after toilet training is completed 

• Has trembling of hands or facial twitches, although apparently well 

• Talks compulsively about physical dangers 

• Grinds teeth during nap time 

• Has rigid facial expression from taut muscles 

• Displays loss of perceptual acuity 

• Displays reduced attention capacity; even though caregiver is very clear in communicating, 
the child cannot focus well on activity or request 

• Stimulates self constantly (by prolonged thumb sucking, masturbation, rocking body back 
and forth, or other such behaviors), which children normally do occasionally for self comfort 

• “Feels jittery” 

Reprinted from: Reducing Stress in Young Children’s Lives . Edited by J. B. McCracken 
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QUALITY ATTACHMENT 



Quality attachment provides the child with a sense 
of safety from which she can: 



• develop a sense of self 



• explore her environment 



• learn to modulate behavior 



• practice emerging autonomy 



• learn to play with other children 



• become a symboHc thinker 
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KEY QUESTIONS FOR INCREASING 
PERSONALIZED STAFF-TO-CHILD INTERACTIONS 

(Project Relationship Staff, 1993) 

Project Relationship Staff have identified the follow^ing key questions for 
increasing personalized staff-to-child interactions. 

Temperament 

• How does the child deal with routine transitions? How long did it take 
him to develop a pattern? 

• How does the child deal with novel situations? On what factors does 
this depend? 

• How does the child go about getting needs and wants met? 

• How does the child react to success? 

• How does the child soothe himself? 

• When does the child have the best time? What does she like best? 

• How does the child learn? 

Development 

• What are the child’s developmental strengths and vulnerabilities? 

• How might they be influencing the child’s behavior? 

Experience 

• Where has the child lived and with whom since birth, i.e. what does her 
relationship time line with the primary caregiver look like? 

• How has the child reacted to separations from or changes in caregivers? 

• Does the child have brothers and sisters to whom he is attached? Who? 

• Have there been critical factors in her caregiving environment that have 
reduced its responsiveness? 

• How many transitions per day is the child making? How is she supported 
in these? 

In this place 

• Who among the staff does the child like? 

• Who among the staff likes the child? 

• How does the child react to failure? 

• What friendships has the child formed? How? 
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DIFFICULTIES WITH SEPARATION 



Early childhood teachers can help the child who is 

having difficulty separating by: 

• acknowledging the child’s feelings 

• allowing the child to bring items from home 
(e.g., blanket, stuffed animals, favorite toys, 
picture of the family) 

• previewing with the child how the day will be spent 

• helping the child engage in a play activity 

• reminding the child that mommy or daddy will 
return at a certain time (e.g., after puzzle time) 
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WAYS TO HELP A CHILD AT NAP TIME 



• Talk to parent about home rituals 



• Read a book 



• Rock to calm down 



• Rub child’s back 



• Sing a song 



• Play soft music 



• Give the child a book 



• Let the child use a special blanket 



• Give the child a stuffed animal or a favorite toy 



ERIO 
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HOW HAS YOUR CENTER PLANNED PERSONALIZED 
WAYS TO RELATE TO CHILDREN CONCERNINC: 

• the first day of school 

• morning greetings 

• sharing time 

• snack time 

• transitions of activities 

• lunch time 

• nap time 

• national and rehgious hoHdays 

• special birthdays and anniversaries 

• family special events 

• dealing with illness and death 

• dealing with separation and loss 

• departure/ good-hyes 

• the last day of school 
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IDEAS ON CREETINOS AND DEPARTURES 

(Developed by Children’s Center Staff) 

STAFF NEEDS TO: 

• Individualize greetings and good-byes to each child 

• Develop observation skills 

• Know children well enough to determine when there are changes 
in children’s behavior, mood or health 

• Notice, acknowledge and keep each child safe on a daily basis 

• Be aware that families have individual and acceptable 
rituals for greetings and departures 

• Understand that departures or absences of adults and other children can 
have an impact on individual children 

• Prepare children for arrival and departure of adults into the classroom 

• Remember that the arrival of an adult into the classroom should not 
intrude on the child’s space, time or need to work 

• Make specific plans with parents regarding greetings and departures 

• Engage parents on arrival, sharing information regarding Center 
schedules and daily activities 

• Encourage parents to share significant child and family issues so that the staff 
can be more sensitive in making the day positive for the child 

• Communicate the day’s events at departure 

• Assign a consistent person to be involved in arrivals and in departures to 
develop personalized relationships over time 

• Communicate information about a difficult day in a sensitive manner. 

QUESTIONS TO THINK ABOUT 

• What information should be shared at departure? 

• Why should information be shared at departure? 

• Under what conditions should information be shared? 

• Who should be assigned to arrival time? 

• Is each child greeted by name? 

• Are the greeting and departure rituals personalized? 
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CUIDELINESTO HELP YOUNC CHILDREN AT RISK 

(Adapted from Poulsen, 1996) 

• Pay attention to the development of meaningful 
adult-child relationships. 

• Acknowledge child’s reahty and accept feelings. 

• Provide an environment that protects the child from 
emotional and physical overstimulation. 

• Provide the child with opportunities to make choices, be 
self-dependent, and practice self-mastery. 

• Proactively teach acceptable expressions of anger, fear, 
and frustration. 

• Prepare and support the child for major and minor changes 
in daily routine. 

• Proactively prompt social behaviors non-risk children learn 
incidentally, e.g., turn taking, peer conflict resolutions, and so on. 

• Proactively coach problem solving strategies to reduce task and 
peer play frustration, e.g., visual scanning skills, trial and error 
approaches, persistence. 
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